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E CONTINUE to hear rumblings 
concerning the need for the estab- 
lishment of a school of Christian art; a 
place where the ambitious student could 
receive an adequate preparation for his 
work. There is little doubt that such a 
school is much needed in the United 
States at the present time; the difficulty 
lies in selecting the place where such a 
school could be located and, what is 
much more important, in selecting a 
director, a staff, and teachers. We sug- 
- gest it might be wise to vest the direc- 
- tion of such a school in the hands of a 
lay person so as to insure freedom of 
action on a professional scale, such free- 
dom of action being difficult for the 
clergy since they would be at the mercy 
of the necessities of the moment and 
subject to change without notice. It 
would seem reasonable to secure the 
services of artists with a creative bent and 
the capacity for instilling a similar 
creative enthusiasm in their students; in 
- other words, no stuffy practitioners. 
_ And particularly a school without too 
‘much credit rating or other academic 
encumbrances. The staff could be a 

rotating one, composed of as many 
artists as might be induced to partici- 
pate; several “lively”? professors of the 
history of art; several practicing archi- 
tects (not of the academic or backward 
type); a professor of liturgy; one of 
philosophy and elementary theology. A 
minimum of formal lectures, but an 
elastic curriculum which would allow 
for seminars and free discussion between 
teachers and students. This would be a 
school where the mature, or at least the 
serious, student would benefit from ex- 
posure to a provocative and challenging 
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atmosphere and where the amateur 
would gradually be left by the wayside. 

Perhaps the existing art department 
at the Catholic University of America 
offers a good beginning, and it might 
well be that the answer lies in encour- 
aging that school rather than in dupli- 
cating it elsewhere; at least until we 
have secured the services of a sufficient 
number of the right type of teacher. It 
is true that any school at a university 


’ will insist on degrees and academic 


credits, but that need not be too great 
an obstacle. If the director and the 
teachers are alive and aware of what is 
going on, the academic hurdle can be 
taken in stride. The present director of 
the art department at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Miss Clare Fontanini, tells us 
that ‘“‘the aims of the department are to 
provide cultural background consistent 
with a liberal education, to develop 
creative talent, and to train teachers 
of art, especially for the secondary 
schools.” The department, housed in 
the Salve Regina building at the uni- 
versity, now boasts of adequate space, 
an exceptionally fine sculpture studio 
with all the necessary equipment for 
stone carving, wood carving, and metal- 
craft. There are also a potter’s wheel 
and three kilns in the ceramic section. 
These who are so interested in a 
school of Christian art might well con- 
sider encouraging an existing one and 
help to make it an important factor in 
promoting and fostering what we all so 
ardently desire and need — decent and 
creative art for the Church. The official 
authorities might also take a hand in 
this by paying more attention to these 
problems rather than succumbing to the 
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tendency to consider art as a poor rela- 
tion. 


IT HAS often been remarked in these 
columns that what is sorely needed in 
the revival or the betterment or the im- 
provement — or whatever word you 
may choose to use — of religious art, is 
a change of heart, a change of mind, a 
change of fundamental attitude, and 
the realization that such change is not to 
mean a veneer or a polite, snobbish sort 
of acquiescence. 

A book which has recently attracted 
much attention might be looked into 
by readers of LirurcicAL ARTs since it 
treats of that frame of mind which tends 
to lessen those qualities so necessary. to 
those who wish to come to grips with 
many problems to-day. Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s The Good Pagan’s Failure tells of 
those who speak of prudence when they 
really mean timidity; who speak of kind- 
ness when they really mean compromise; 
who would urge us to “‘give the people 
what they want” [sic!] when they should 
say ‘Who cares?” . . . and there are 
those who will speak unctiously of the 
need of decent religious art in our 
churches and who will really do all they 
can to make this impossible. The good 
pagan is not the only one who fails; too 
often does the “good” Christian fall 
into the same trap. Some meditation on 
Rosalind Murray’s one hundred and 
seventy-seven page book is more than 
pertinent at this time. 


THE National Catholic Building Con- 
vention, held in Chicago, June 30 to 
July 3, 1948, provided an opportunity 
for airing many problems which beset 
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those who are faced with the job of 
planning and building the structures 
used by the Church, and these problems 
are varied. A volume of proceedings will 
be published in the near future by the 
sponsors of the convention (the Business 
and Industry Foundation of the College 
of Saint Joseph’s of Indiana). In the 
meantime we are privileged to publish, 
in this issue, a report on the parochial 
panel, during which problems relating 
to art in general were discussed. The 
members of this panel were: J. Sanford 
Shanley, architect and former president 
of the Liturgical Arts Society; Gerald 
Barry, Chicago architect who has done 
a considerable amount of building for 
the Church; Emil Frei, stained glass 
artist of Saint Louis; Theodore Bar- 
barossa, sculptor representing the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society of New York; 
Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, acting as mod- 
erator. This report embodies many ideas 
expressed by the speakers and by mem- 
bers of the audience. We hope that our 
readers will feel impelled to send in their 
own comments, so that our correspond- 


ence columns may be more and more 
interesting and provocative. 

A short illness induced one of the 
members of our Society (also a director) 
Mr Walter Knight Sturges, to spend 
some time studying the correspondence 
between Archbishop Carroll and _ his 
architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 
This story, with the reproductions of 
Latrobe’s original plans and of the ex- 
terior and interior views of the Balti- 
more Cathedral as it stands to-day, 
presents a fascinating account of the 
exchange of views between a bishop and 
his architect in the building of this 
country’s mother church. We are greatly 
indebted to the Reverend Paul L. Love, 
archivist of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, for his graciousness in making it 
possible for us to have these original 
drawings photographed and for allowing 
Mr Sturges to consult the original letters 
now in the archives of the Baltimore 
chancery office. 

The statue project, made possible by 
the generosity of one of the members of 
the Society and initiated early in 1947 
while Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth was 


president, has now reached its final 
stage. The full story is here presented, 
with illustrations of all the models sub- 
mitted by the participants. The exhibi- 
tion held at the Demotte Gallery, New 
York City, from January 12 to February 
26, attracted a good deal of attention 
and we hope that many of our friends 
will be tempted to communicate with 
one or more of the sculptors so that the 
impetus given by this project will pro- 
duce tangible fruits in the not too dis- 
tant future. Whether any of these 
statues will be reproduced in limited 
quantities is another story and must 
wait for the day when a new /irm, pre- 
viously mentioned hopefully in the 
magazine, comes into being. Until that 
day comes, we strongly urge all to spon- 
sor our artists since it is becoming more 
and more evident that we have them in 
our midst. They cannot be ignored, but 
they cannot live in a vacuum. 

The correspondence section con- 
tinues to be very interesting and there 
are certain indications that the letters 
we hope to receive will provide lively 
reading for all. 


The Seventh Centenary of the Cologne Cathedral’ 


T CARDINAL FRINGS’S invitation, 

His Eminence Cardinal Suhard at- 
tended the celebration on August 15 of the 
seventh centenary of the Cologne Cathedral. 

The press, especially La Croix, has re- 
ported the solemn ceremonies held on this 
occasion, with the Apostolic Delegate, His 
Eminence Cardinal Micara, presiding. 

The presence, in the company of the Dele- 
gate and the Archbishop of Cologne, of Their 
Eminences the Cardinals of Munich, Ma- 
lines, Vienna, Paris, and London and that 
of distinguished members of the German, 
French, Dutch, and American hierarchy em- 
phasized the quality of universality in this 
celebration. 

A vast crowd lined the route of the proces- 
ston, which led through the broad avenues of 
the city, formerly so wealthy in ancient and 
wonderful monuments, yet to-day no more 
than a vast expanse of ruins wherein no 
structure has been spared. 

After pontifical mass in the Cathedral, of 
which it has been possible to restore the choir 
and the transepts to public worship, a demon- 
stration of Catholic Action had been arranged 
in the Cathedral square, where 180,000 per- 
sons thronged the steps and the greensward. 


When the presidents of Catholic Action 
had reasserted their determination to defend 
and spread their faith, the foreign ecclestasti- 
cal dignitaries each in turn conveyed to the 
faithful of Cologne the greetings of Catholics 
in their respective countries. 

Members of the Diocese of Paris will be 
pleased to find here the text of the words said 
by their own Archbishop. 


Most EMINENT CARDINAL 
LEGATE, Most Eminent Lords, Your 
Excellencies, Beloved Christians. In re- 
sponse to the request of His Eminence 
Cardinal Frings, I come to bring the 
Cathedral of Cologne a brotherly mes- 
sage from Paris’s Notre Dame. But I 
come not alone. Across space and time a 
past of seven centuries bears me com- 
pany even into your midst. 

Seven hundred years ago, Albert the 
Great quit the shores of the Rhine in 
order to become, on the shores of the 
Seine, the marvelous master of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Paris has not forgot- 
ten him. Her University knows how 
much of her renown she owes to the 
genius of this scholar and saint who is 


one of Cologne’s glories. His stay among 
us was to begin that long succession of 
exchanges which better than anything 
else characterize the close spiritual com- 
munion between these capitals of 
thought. It was in token of this mutual 
sympathy, your Eminence, that the 
Chapter of your Cathedral a little later 
sent to the chapel of our Sorbonne the 
relics of Saint Ursula, patroness of your 
city. A time of greatness, when the in- 
tellectual centres of Christian Europe — 
Cologne, Pavia, Oxford, Paris — in 
brotherhood exchanged masters, pupils, 
and culture. 

Now what meaning has the vast con- 
course of this day of jubilee if it be not 
our common will to renew this tradi- 
tion? If we have all gathered on the 
threshold of your basilica, it is not for 
hollow solemnity. It is to assert in the 
eyes of the world, in full daylight, with- 
out equivocation, our unconquerable 
and unanimous will to rebuild in the 
twentieth century what our fathers 


*Reprinted from La Semaine Religicuse de 
Paris. 
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wrought in the thirteenth: to rebuild 
Christendom. 

We know that this task is vast. We 
undertake it without illusions, for two 
thousand years of history have stripped 
us of idle dreams. Yet at the same time 
we are those upon the earth who have 
never forsworn hope. If any were to 
doubt this, let them open their eyes and 
see: upon ruins still steaming, whence 
the House of God alone emerges, Chris- 
tians once again have come together, 
with but a single longing, to rebuild the 
Cathedral! 

_ To build the Cathedral! Here is a re- 
turn to the. past and an encroachment 
upon the future that thrusts itself as the 
first of duties upon the Christians which 
we are. And, by this same act, our whole 
programme of thought and deed is laid 
out for us: all we need do is build upon 
the earth of mankind a spiritual edifice 
which at every point shall resemble our 
temples of stone. 

And so, Beloved Christians, let us 
enter into this Cathedral. What do we 
see therein? First of all, as centre of 
interest and love for the whole building, 
the altar. The altar, which is to say the 
table of stone whereon Christ’s sacrifice 
is constantly renewed, the slab where 
God’s tabernacle rests upon the relics of 
the martyrs. Let us interpret this: to 
rebuild an altar during an age which 
relies only upon the reason and upon 
matter is to promote a “return to the 
Sacred.” We shall not save man through 
man alone. Any upsurge of humanity 
will be vain which seeks to. halt along 
the road rather than let itself be swept 
up into heaven by means of the full 
offering which Christ makes thereof to 
His Father. 

Then again our churches have a 


transept — that mystic crossing divised 
by our sires endlessly to recall the Cross. 
Let us not forget that lesson either. If a 
humanism is needed — and we do not 
hesitate to believe so — let it be a hu- 
manism centred on the Cross. Woe be- 
tide those civilizations which believe 
themselves capable of achieving suc- 
cess by their own efforts rather than 
finding in Calvary’s tree of death the 
principle of a higher life. 

Facing the altar and thrusting toward 
it in a single movement we find the 
royal nave with its giant columns, we 
feel the protection of those suppliant 
groined vaults, stretched for its safety 
over God’s people in prayer. Here we 
see the nave which gathers up from the 
four quarters of the earth the multiform 
crowd of believers. Wonderful unity! 
Races, peoples, the rich and the poor 
find themselves mingled together, with- 
out losing anything of themselves, in a 
single mysterious Society, wherein the 
living and the dead together form one 
body —the Mystical Body of Christ 
Jesus. Unforgettable summons in this 
century torn by fratricidal strife. Before 
the whole world, in season and out, 
Christians will have as their mission to 
attempt all in order to establish beyond 
frontiers and beyond oceans that recon- 
ciliation between men which will be 
possible only if it is preceded and trans- 
figured by union between Christians 
themselves. Here more than elsewhere 
we must rid ourselves of illusion: Peace, 
which is the fruit of Justice, is likewise, 
and equally, the fruit of Love. 

And finally we face the entrance to 
the temple: we behold the three great 
portals through which men go to God 
and through which God goes to men. 
The mystic cathedral for which we 
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yearn must always have these doors. 
Doors closed betimes, in order to shelter 
against the storm’s blast those whom the 
Saviour has bought with his blood. 
Open to all souls, the Church knows 
how to winnow ideas and, in proper 
season, cast aside the teachings of pride, 
of the flesh, and of money, which en- 
slave the very people they boast of set- 
ting free. Open doors, likewise, and wide 
open to all men of good will. To-day as 
yesterday, these portals open to the 
world are the image and the plan of our 
action. The building which men expect 
of us is no mean chapel, selfishly ab- 
sorbed in its own privileges. It is rather 
the available and welcoming dwelling- 
place where every distress finds its 
asylum, where every search for truth 
finds a sympathy. Because it is the house 
of God, the Church is the house of men. 
She awaits them, with their characteris- 
tic talents, with their legitimate belong- 
ings. The Church of Rome is not closed 
to the modern world: she opens her 
arms to that world in order to baptize it. 
Hence if she gathers her sons together, 
it is in order to send them forth there- 
after, better men, more apostles, toward 
the numberless souls who await only 
that love in order to live and to love 
each other. 

The altar, the cross, the nave, the 
portal —such then is the Cathedral 
which we have yet to build. What our 
singlenesses cannot do, the effort of all 
will accomplish. Let us not lose con- 
fidence! Generations pass, civilizations 
succeed each other. Yet above the ruins, 
towering over dwelling and monument, 
the Cathedral stands staunch and 
lordly. When everything tumbles to 
dust, when all is forgotten, the Church 
remains. So be it. 


at the National Catholic Building Convention 


N THE occasion of this conven- 
tion, various subjects relating to 

the many problems which have todo with 
building were discussed. One panel dealt 
with problems on the parish level and 
more particularly the problems related 
to the physical appearance of buildings 
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and their internal decoration. This was 
the “parochial panel.” Its members 
were Mr Gerald Barry, Chicago; Mr 
J Sanford Shanley, New York (both 
architects); Mr Emil Frei, Jr, Saint 
Louis, stained glass craftsman; Mr The- 
odore Barbarossa, sculptor, representing 


the National Sculpture Society; Mr 
Maurice Lavanoux, secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, who acted as 
chairman. 

The following record of the talks and 
the question period which followed will 
appear in the volume of proceedings of 
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this convention and is here printed with 
permission. 


Chairman. This convention affords to many 
an opportunity, a much needed opportunity, to 
give expression to opinions and even convic- 
tions concerning the physical fabric of the 
church and the decoration of that fabric; that 
is, the buildings of all types which are used by 
the Church, and particularly the church 
building itself, the house of God. 

Since truth is expounded and manifested in 
this building, it would seem obvious that the 
building itself should be the physical expression 
of that truth. And yet we all know, and must 
admit to our shame, that we often fall far short 
of even decent achievement in that respect. 

It is the hope of the members of this panel 
that the remarks of each will elicit questions 
from the floor, and we shall do our best to give 
answers or at least explanations. We would like 
this to be a friendly and informal affair and 
not necessarily concentrated on the speakers’ 
side of the table, since it is quite possible that 
members of our audience may have the right 
answers themselves. It often happens that the 
best part of such a programme comes from such 
an exchange of ideas; I shall now only offer for 
your consideration a few thoughts which I 
consider basic to the problems at issue; the 
relation between the client, the architect, and 
the artist, at the parochial level. 

The first thought I would like to submit to 
you concerns that fruitless controversy between 
pseudo-modern architecture and pseudo-ar- 
chaeological architecture. I feel it is a fruitless 
controversy and, as a matter of fact, it really 
does not exist; discussion on this level merely 
clouds the issues. Times change and so does 
man’s outlook change regarding the external 
aspects of life as a whole. We need only be our- 
selves, be honest in our convictions, and plan 
according to the requirements of our day. 
Such is normal evolution, and it results in a 
dynamic tradition whereby we use our God- 
given talents to the fullest extent. That is surely 
not a revolutionary idea. Is it not true that the 
Church lives by that dynamic tradition? If we 
look at art and architecture in this manner, we 
soon realize that an archaeological and senti- 
mental approach is left behind — precisely. 
where it should be. 

I suggest that whatever style we achieve to- 
day will result from heeding two basic re- 
quirements: first, economy of means, and sec- 
ond, the evolution of the plan itself. The 
other approach, the lopsided approach, is to 
seek garish and cheap effect through decora- 
tion (!) and to plan in what might be termed 
the “straight-jacket’’ manner; that is, to start 
with preconceived notions based on concepts 
no longer valid. Once the building has been 
planned according to such preconceived ideas, 
we attempt to fit into such a plan all the ele- 
ments needed to-day. Here is where we get into 
trouble, often costly trouble. 

Another conviction of mine is that we have 
to-day, here and now, artists who could and 
should labor for the adornment of the house of 
God and who are fully competent to produce 
work of a very high quality. Many of them, 
however, have been ignored and devote their 
talents to secular ends. Their efforts are con- 
stantly stymied by the purveyors of inferior 
products and by the continued indifference of 
many. Need I say more about that? 

Then we have the problem of cost. I honestly 


believe that artistic work of a high order need 
not cost more, in the aggregate, than catalogue 
goods, provided we always keep an eye on the 
total budget involved. It is a question of care- 
ful planning by the architect and sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding and appreciation 
by the client. This careful planning and sym- 
pathetic understanding too often come up 
against the opposition of vested interests and 
an avalanche of mediocre or downright bad 
work. 

Weasel words and lip service and pious hopes 
are not enough. We must all have the will to 
effect a change of heart in these matters. And 
we must not be swayed by the pronouncements 
of those who see the devil in any creative work 
of art that is a bit out of the ordinary. Some of 
you may remember Father Gillis’s syndicated 
warning of pending doom in his effusion entitled 
— no less — “‘Atheism and Modern Art.” Such 
utterances can do great harm, particularly if 
they are taken seriously by those in authority. 

Another suggestion. It would be well to 
achieve this desired improvement through a de- 
centralization of good sources of supply: sources 
which could call upon first rate sculptors, paint- 
ers, ceramists, enamelers, silversmiths, wood 
carvers, stained glass craftsmen, and so forth. 
Is not something wrong with the existing set-up, 
when a pastor in the State of Washington, for 
example, feels he must write to New York, or 
even to Chicago, for information? Could we 
not have regional centres? There are a few now 
—in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Ports- 
mouth Priory, Rhode Island. But why not in 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, New Orleans, 
Saint Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego? And I do not mean sources supplied by 
the “church goods”? manufacturers. 

A last thought. It seems to me that it is a 
fallacy to offer as an excuse for bad work the 
hint that it is what the people want. Can we not 
say, rather, that the members of an average 
congregation seldom have an opportunity to 
express their opinion in these matters? They 
seldom have the opportunity to make com- 
parisons, they grow up among the relics of 
past mistakes, and they are led to believe that 
such relics are the normal apparel of any 
Catholic church. On the basis of my experience 
in quite a few instances, I feel that many a 
parishioner would welcome a change, pro- 
vided, of course, the whole business is decently 
explained to him. We will, of course, always 
have the diehards with us, but the majority 
would back the necessary changes if given half 
a chance. 


Mr Theodore Barbarossa, sculptor. I am here 
as the representative of the National Sculpture 
Society and shall read a paper which was 
specially written for this meeting by the dis- 
tinguished American sculptor, Mr Lee Lawrie. 

In the heroic ages of church building, a 
man’s religious experience included every 
phase of his life. The cathedral was the fortress 
which gave refuge to the strong and the weak 
at a time when no community was safe from 
its warring neighbors. It was the Church that 
healed the sick, settled disputes, and instructed 
in learning. It was a living institution — the 
heart of the community. 

During the dark ages and the middle ages, 
when few could read the written word, art was 
of prime importance. It was the people’s bible. 
In scenes depicted in sculpture, painting, 
stained glass, and tapestry, the untutored man 
could read the Old and the New Testaments. 


Art, at that time, had to have a clear and un- 
mistakable meaning. The canons of religious 
art have not changed much through the ages. 


No artist has ever found them constricting. The . 


moral aspect of the subject must be apparent, 
the chaste and pure viewpoint of the Church 
kept inviolate, and the appeal to the soul of the 
spectator ever the objective. No living person’s 
portrait may be used to represent the principal 
figures. Symbols of established meaning, in- 
scriptions and quotations from the Bible may 
be incorporated in a design. The changes that 
have taken place in religious art from the dawn 
of Christianity have been mainly technical. 
The paintings that preceded the knowledge of 
perspective and some of the crudest designs 
from the Catacombs do not lack power, beauty, 
and a high degree of religious feeling. 

In order to build the great churches that 
have stood as monuments to Christianity 
throughout the ages, we know that the clergy 
had to be thoroughly informed on the subject 
and conventions of architecture. The historians, 
in fact, tell us that priests applied themselves 
to the study of architecture as early as the 
twelfth century and were sometimes designers 
and engineers, and often painters, sculptors, 
and illuminators. Whether the priests of those 
early days were the actual architects or artists 
or hot, a priest who was a successful builder of 
a church had to determine the design himself, 
He had to be equipped with a knowledge of 
architecture and had to acquire or be gifted 
with a discerning understanding ofits attendant 
arts; sculpture, painting, stained glass, weav- 
ing, and metal work. 

Here in our own country we have some in- 
teresting, even fine churches and missions, built 


by priests. I am thinking of a Spanish mission _ 


I saw in San Antonio which was designed and 
built by the clergy themselves. I was impressed 
by the evidence of the priests’ knowledge of 
architecture and their skill in sculpture and 
carving. The whole plan of the mission and its 
details were truly religious and artistic. I saw 
another church in the town of Jasper, Indiana, 
that was designed and built by the labor of the 
priests of the parish. It isn’t great architecture, 
but nevertheless it has a religious atmosphere 
and is an infinitely finer building than the 
structures around it. It has served the com- 
munity well for many years and is a monument 
to the love, faith, and labor of the priests who 
erected it. 

We live in a day of specialization, and it is 
not to be expected that the clergy of our time 
will replace the architect and the artist in 
church design and art. This does not relieve 
the priest, however, of a large share of the re- 
sponsibility’in the building of a church. In a 
general way its design is indicated by ritual 
and custom, yet no two parishes are alike and 
no one knows the characteristics of his parish 
as does the pastor. These characteristics should 
be emphasized. A successful church must be of 
the fibre of the people and its locale if the 
parishioners are to be instinctively drawn to it. 
I am not thinking at all of degrees of excellence. 
A simple and not very costly church can have 
beauty and a highly decorated church can be 
forbidding. What I mean is that if the in- 
dividuality of the place and the people is re- 
flected in the church, the variations that result 
bind the communicants more closely to it and 
unfailingly delight the traveler who comes 
upon it. 

“Make no trifle,” the priest of olden times 
would warn the artist. “This is for God.”? Some- 
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thing tawdry would not have sufficed in those 
days to swerve a wavering soul onto the right 
road. A powerful art helped spread the under- 
standing of Christian ethics. It had to be con- 
vincing to have a lasting effect on its beholders. 
I am sure the priest of the great cathedral 
building era would have said church art should 
be omitted if it cannot be convincing. 

Some of the bizarre work one occasionally 
sees to-day with a Christian label has not the 
beginning of religious quality. It is encourag- 
ing, however, that the finest examples of mod- 
ern art are similar to the ancient in manner of 
expression. There are not present indications 
that the Church will ever be given over to the 
absurd in art, but it is regrettable that the ex- 
pressionless, meaningless doll type of figure is, 
because of its availability, frequently used. 

The glories of Christianity deserve to be de- 
picted by the foremost artists of every period. 
This was realized in the middle ages, when life 
was not easy and when kings and princes did 
not live so comfortably as the poorest man 
among us to-day. The temporal responsibilities 
of the Church were a hundred fold greater 
then than now, but heavy as the burden was, 
it did not deter the Church from reaching a 
height of Christian building which our modern 
day, with its wealth and resources, knowledge 
and skill, would not dare attempt. 

Even though the time may have passed for- 
ever when a great cathedral is required for 
every community, the need remains for a 
strong, pure art for the Church. Christianity, 
this world’s most inspiring subject for art, de- 
_ serves the effort of our ablest sculptors and 
painters to secure its most beautiful and satis- 
fying reflection. If such an aim were under- 
taken by the Church to-day, the effect would 
be felt on every hand by the communicants, 
whose comfort, solace, and joy in art made by 
the highest skill of our day, would be increased 
beyond comparison. 


[Mr. Lee Lawrie attended Saint Vincent 
dePaul School, Baltimore; he worked in the 
studios of Philip Martiny, Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, and other sculptors; B.F.A., Yale 
University, 1910; Hon. M.A., Yale University, 
1932. Among his best-known works are: United 
States Military Academy, West Point; Ne- 
braska State Capital; Saint Thomas Church, 
New York City; Church of Saint Vincent 
Ferrer, New York City; the Bok “Singing 
Tower,” Florida. Member of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, 1933-1937; National 
Institute of Arts and Letters; the Architectural 
League of New York; the American Institute 
of Architects (hon.); the National Academy of 
Design.] 


Chairman. Our next speaker is Mr Emil Frei, 
of Saint Louis. 


Mr Emil Frei. The chairman and Mr Barba- 
rossa have presented carefully prepared papers 
and I would now like to present several points 
I have jotted down. I hope that the question 
period to follow will clarify many other aspects 
of the matters at issue. 

There are many craftsmen who are con- 
stantly confronted with answers and questions 
which they can pretty well catalogue. They fit 
into a neat pattern. What you hear very often 
is: ‘Well, I haven’t seen anything of that kind 
before. You may understand it. My architect 
understands it, but I have to think of the 
people.” That is a horrible excuse. I find that 


the people are too often underestimated in that 
statement. I think it is a fear sometimes on the 
part of the man who has authority of sticking 
his neck out too far. If he follows the pattern 
that has been set, he feels he is not going to be 
too severely criticized. Many people will say: 
“Well, it is a nice thing.” And, of course, 
nearly always tell the pastor it is fine. It is 
very difficult for the pastor to get an honest 
opinion in such matters. 

I feel that what is vital and so immensely 
important to any craftsman is that he be alive 
and that his work be alive. The greatest flower 
of Christianity blossomed in the buildings of 
the gothic period. But what we do not fully 
realize is that this flowering of Christianity was 
brought about primarily because its artists did 
not copy any previous period. Just imagine the 
poor craftsman of to-day, one day trying to do 
something in the character of the gothic style 
and the next day in the likeness and airiness of 
the renaissance, and then going back to a classic 
or neo-classic design. How can an honest man 
gracefully execute such somersaults? 

Another very interesting fact which has been 
pointed out is that art must be of its time and in 
its place. The recognition of this fact is growing. 
There have been important improvements in 
recent years and I think we are going places. 
But even as you tour the country you see, in 
residences, the same thing as is done in eccle- 
siastical buildings and churches. You will see 
curious concoctions on the northern boundary 
of Maine hinting that someone looked through 
the pages of a magazine and decided to have 
his home designed with a southern Spanish 
twist. And you will see a flat roof and white 
walls. Then you can go down to the Rio Grande 
and occasionally see a steep roof so that the 
“southern snow” could easily slide off — be- 
cause the owner liked, for example, Scandi- 
navian or rural English architecture. 

I wonder whether the beauty of an original 
conception is really clear to us. We have the 
cathedral of Chartres, one of the finest buildings 
of the gothic period. In New York City we 
have the cathedral of Saint John the Divine 
which is, in many ways, a copy of the cathedral 
of Chartres, or of one of its contemporaries, if 
you prefer. Yet I wonder if there isn’t more 
similarity, intrinsically, between the cathedral 
of Chartres and the Empire State Building than 
there is between that glorious original and its 
later dead copy. 

It may be that I am being a bit dogmatic, 
and perhaps this will stir up discussion later. 
It was once said that the Church, in its external 
needs, should go through a death and a resur- 
rection in each generation. 


Chairman. I am glad that Mr Frei alluded to 
further discussion; that is exactly what we want 
to liven up this meeting. The next speaker is 
Mr Shanley. 


Mr 7. Sanford Shanley. The work of an archi- 
tect, in designing a church, does not stop with 
the building, the shell itself. This shell, of 
course, is important, but later comes the finish- 
ing, the decoration, painting, and sculpture and 
whatever other embellishments are needed to 
furnish and complete the job. If the architect 
is to do his job well, he must be in a position 
(he will not be the artist or craftsman) to direct 
and see to it that all the elements are properly 
coérdinated. 

Heretofore, for many years at any rate, the 
general public — those who use the churches 


that have been built for them — has pretty 
much accepted what was given it, and has not 
been very critical, in a constructive way, as to 
the artistic merit of the work done. This, un- 
doubtedly, was due to the fact that many did 
not feel competent to judge such matters. There 
are, however, indications of an awakened pub- 
lic interest regarding matters of art and of 
music, too. For example, just recently, there 
has been a well publicized exhibition of paint- 
ings, salvaged from Germany, making the 
rounds of our large cities. The attendance at 
these exhibitions, and at other showings of art 
generally, has been astounding. Thousands 
have come to enjoy these works of art and, 
what’s more, have learned to look at them with 
a critical eye. People subjected to this sort of 
thing cannot help becoming aware of the fact 
that, for the first fifteen centuries of our era, all 
art that was worth anything was Christian art. 
This fact offers a challenge to those who are 
responsible for what is being done to-day in the 
realm of religious art. If standards formerly so 
high have deteriorated, there must be a reason, 
there may indeed be several. One definite in- 
fluence which is most detrimental is the com- 
mercialism that has come to control so much 
of the work of recent times. The furnishings of 
churches are very important; they must be 
designed to fit the sacred usages to which they 
will be put, and they cannot be made on an 
assembly line and sold on a mass production 
basis. Such work must be the work of artists. 
After all, an artist is one who has a God-given 
gift and, by virtue of training and study, is able 
to translate this gift into the production of 
objects that can be used to carry out the ritual 
and the liturgy, which is the praise of God ac- ~ 
cording to the various rites. Such an artist, 
when he works with sincerity, carries a certain 
mysticism into what he does; he is giving back 
‘‘in kind” the gift which he has received. As has 
been said by previous speakers, there are many 
artists and craftsmen available in this country 
—men and women who are capable of pro- 
ducing work of really high quality. It is up to 
those who are responsible for building opera- 
tions or alterations to see to it that such talent 
is employed and, furthermore, that it is prop- 
erly compensated. 

I know of two recent examples which tell a 
story. First, I have in mind a little church not 
far from where I live in New Jersey. It is an old 
building, and while it has no pretentions to 
outstanding architectural merit, it is simple 
and dignified. The interior had always been 
neglected and the day finally came when a 
complete renovation was in order. This in- 
cluded an entire paint job, new altars, windows, 
lighting fixtures, and accessories. Since the job 
was placed in the hands of an architect other 
than myself, I can give unstinted praise to what 
has been done. The point is that an architect 
was employed and that he took matters well in 
hand. The interior of this little building was 
greatly simplified; the walls were painted, but 
with practically no stenciling and absolutely no 
“paintings” of the decalcomania variety. The 
new altar was of a colored marble but very 
simple in design; there was a tester above the 
altar and predella, a small metal tabernacle 
with a beautifully fashioned device in enamel 
on the door (and completely veiled, as required), 
there were six large wood candlestick, poly- 
chromed. Behind the altar and against the wall 
was a beautiful painting of the Annunciation. 
The stations of the cross were low relief wood 
carvings with not more than two figures for 
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each station. This kept them in scale with the 
general design of the building. The windows 
were of leaded glass with small medallions in 
full color. The fixtures were designed to give 
good light and were as unobtrusive as possible. 
This job “hung together,” if I may use a bit of 
trade jargon. It was in good taste because of its 
simplicity, and the few points of emphasis were 
properly placed and worthy of attention. 

The other job I have in mind was an equally 
inoffensive little church —to begin with — 
but when the work was completed the church 
had been ruined. There was lavish use of 
stenciled decoration which, in turn, served as 
background for figures of the apostles and 
saints. The wall behind the altar was a restless 
profusion of geometric design in several colors 
which did not enhance a reasonably ‘good 
stained glass window dating from an earlier 
period in the building’s history. As a crowning 
motif, an oculus — the all-seeing eye — set in 
a triangle looked down upon this thoroughly 
restless scene. At other points, notably over the 
side altars, were paintings of a type known as 
decalcomania. Such “paintings” are the result 
of transfers by a purely mechanical process 
akin to the little colored scenes and devices 
which, as children, we were wont to rub off 
on the backs of our hands, after moistening the 
original printed paper. Such ornamentation 
should never be classified as art, much less used 
in the house of God. The altar itself was undig- 
nified, with an “eyebrow” overhanging hood 
— not in any sense a tester since it did not cover 
the altar and the priest. As an added touch, 
bright lights of the neon variety were used in 
this apology for a tester. The tabernacle had 
the proportions of a gun turret and was covered 
with cheap metal ornamentation stamped out 
by the yard. I made it my business to check on 
the respective costs of these two jobs and dis- 
covered that they involved practically the same 
expenditure of money. So — it isn’t how much 
is spent but rather is it a matter of proper pro- 
fessional direction. The second job, need I add, 
had been turned over to an enterprising com- 
mercial decorator. 


In closing I should like to say a word on 
another matter — advice for what it is worth. 
Among the exhibits shown downstairs are sev- 
eral placed by architects; some of these exhibits 
are models of buildings they have designed, 
either completed or to be erected later. For 
many years architects have rather taken it for 
granted that their clients could read technical 
blueprints. It is true that working drawings are 
often augmented by pretty pictures in perspec- 
tive, but these pictures may exaggerate the de- 
sign and, at best, are only two dimensional. A 
good model gives an accurate miniature repre- 
sentation which anyone can grasp. It is true 
that the making of a model involves a certain 
expense, but it is definitely worth it. It tells 
the story and enables the owner to see how the 
buildings will look when completed. This, in 
turn, leads to helpful criticism and eventual 
changes which never would have been thought 
of otherwise. So I should like to say to those 
present here this afternoon who are about to 
embark on a building project, whether it be a 
single unit or a group of buildings: first, have 
a topographical study made, and second, a 
scale model showing present and future grades 
and how the structure works with these grades. 


Chairman. We will now hear from Mr Gerald 
Barry, a Chicago architect who has much ex- 
perience in work in which the clergy is involved. 


Mr Gerald Barry. Those who preceded me 
on this afternoon’s programme have dwelt on 
sculpture, painting, stained glass, and the ar- 
tistic embellishments of the church. I have lived 
in Chicago for many years and have been prac- 
ticing in this city and am interested in what has 
been done in many parishes. I have also 
noticed what has been done in other cities. I 
have been struck very often by the lack of 
thought in the whole design of parish groups. 
Little thought seems to have been given to the 
ultimate plan. Buildings have been erected in 
a haphazard way, some of stone, some of brick, 
and with very little attention given to land- 
scaping which would beautify the overall plant. 

In our own work we have been chiefly con- 
cerned with the development of new parish 
plants. We have done only two churches since 
the war, because it seems that the need, at pres- 
ent, is for schools, particularly in areas which 
have been built up during and immediately 
following this last war. We have many new 
settlements surrounding this large city where 
there are no churches and no schools. So, our 
problem to-day is usually the design of a school. 
The church building might not*come for ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty years, but I feel it is 
important that the pastor and his architect 
plan for the day when the church will be 
erected so that all the buildings may be prop- 
erly related in the entire scheme. 

It would seem to follow that a plot plan of 
the entire group is the first step. You can re- 
alize this need by the experience over the past 
forty years. Several days ago I was glancing 
through a book issued on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, and it was very interesting to look at some 
of the pictures showing the very humble begin- 
nings of what are now flourishing parishes. No 
matter how undeveloped a parish may be to- 
day, it may be a large parish later — hence the 
need for advance planning. 

On such a plot plan would be shown the 
school to be built — assuming that that is the 
immediate problem — then the possibility of 
future expansion of the school, the location of 
the future church, keeping in mind the need 
for parking space, the location of convent, 
rectory, and possibly a community centre. 

I am straying a bit from the artistic theme 
of the previous speakers but I feel drawn back 
to practical plants. It would seem that, in gen- 
eral, each building erected has its own plant 
and I feel that, if the school is the first building 
to be built, by all means, design and allow for 
space for a heating plant that will eventually 
take care of the entire parish group, even if 
the equipment is not installed at once. 

A last suggestion — it concerns the acquisi- 
tion of enough property at the very beginning 
of operations. I have seldom been consulted 
on this matter when a new parish was to be 
developed, and I have found, in many in- 
stances, that later on it was necessary to pur- 
chase houses adjoining the church property. 
Often the whole building programme had to 
be delayed because some owner would not sell 
or was asking too high a price. 


Chairman. Practical considerations are al- 
ways of great importance. The arts can best be 
enjoyed by those who are comfortably estab- 
lished in well constructed building. The one 
does not necessarily exclude the other, and it 
may well be that the artistic soul is also a very 
practical person. After all, whether we all be- 
lieve it or not, artists do not always have their 


heads in the clouds. Some of us are more 
artistic than others; some are of a more prac- 
tical bent of mind, but if we strive to keep all 
these ingredients in their proper proportions 
we ought to do fairly well by the clergy. 

A showing of slides followed. Since illustra- 
tions do not accompany this text, we append 
below the portion of the remarks made during 
the showing of the slides which has a bearing 
on the tenor of the meeting. 


. . . Why not think of a church plan where 
no one would sit more than twenty pews from 
the sanctuary? It can be done. . . . Another 
good element in a church plan is the location 
of the choir behind the altar, discreetly screened 
from view. It is alla matter of acoustics, but the 
liturgical choir is best located there; after all, 
the singers are there to respond to the celebrant 
and not to compete with him, and the nearer 
they are to the altar the less likely will they in- 
dulge in operatic gymnastics. . . . This plan 
of a large concelebration church (it is reproduced 
on pages 318-319 of Father Ellard’s new book, 
The Mass of the Future) could be the answer for 
those occasions when a large crowd is expected, 
for example, a eucharistic congress. Some of 
you may have been dismayed, at times, when 
you gathered in a large ball park on such oc- 
casions and saw how the altar —no matter 
how large and grandiose it may have looked 
on paper —had to compete with enormous 
posters featuring Wrigley Chewing Gum or 
some brand of cigarettes. Another idea would 
be to have, in a nationally central city — 
possibly Kansas City—a large cathedral 
church, built up against a hill, where twenty 
thousand persons could be accommodated and 
where they would also be able to see the altar 
as well as those within the church proper. In 
both Father Ellard’s plan (designed, by the 
way, by Barry Byrne, another Chicago archi- 
tect) and in this combination cathedral and 
out door amphitheatre (also designed by Mr 
Byrne and first illustrated in the May, 1948, 
LiturcicaL Arts) the ceremonies could be 
carried out with dignity and the tremendous 
posters entirely eliminated. Who knows! we 
may see these plans executed within the next 
decade. A little daring and imagination would 
do the job — and funds, of course. . . . Here 
is a church to be built in the Philippines, de- 
signed by Antonin Raymond, a New York 
architect (illustrated in the November, 1947, 
Lrrureicat Arts). It will be built of reinforced 
concrete. Both architect and client in the 
Philippines must consider economy these days. 
In the old days in the Philippines the churches 
were built through the munificence of the 
kings and princes of Spain, but most of these 
churches were demolished during the recent 
fracas and the country is now arepublic. It may 
not be a bad thing to be forced to teach the 
people really to support the Church even if the 
new churches cannot be as lavishly decorated 
and gaudy as before. ... Several small 
churches built in pre-war Germany (illustrated 
in the third quarter, 1938, LrrurcicaL Arts) 
indicate what might be done in some of our 
western states, where small chapels are needed. 
Why not a well-designed white building, or 
one even with bright colors, at least for the 
windows and doors? Such edifices would fit into 
the landscape much better than the imitation 
Cape Cod concoctions which were the vogue 
not so many years ago. The “‘efficiency boys” 
say that a bishop cannot afford to pay for pro- 


fessional services for the design of a small’ 
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church when the funds are very limited. What 
a fallacy! It is precisely for small churches of 
that type — particularly mission churches — 
that professional advice is most necessary, and 
a good designer can arrange matters so that 
his fee is included in the total amount spent. 
Here again it is a matter of putting the money 
in the right pockets and excluding the “bad 
boys” who peddle catalogue stuff. 


Mr Barbarossa’s commentary on some of 
the slides illustrating the work of sculptors: 
. . . Much of the work shown adheres rather 
strictly to the usual pattern. One reason is that 
our contemporary sculptors have had few op- 
portunities to work for the Church. . . . Lee 
Lawrie’s work has simplicity and strength. He 
is one of the capable men we have in this 
country. . . . In general much contemporary 
work stresses simplicity. . . . Whatever we 
think of some of the statues shown on the screen, 
I can assure you, and particularly the clergy, 
that there is a good deal of talent ready to work 
to beautify the House of God. 


Chairman. Now for the question period, and 
let us enjoy ourselves. 


Q. Will the younger sculptors get in touch 
with architects and pastors who are interested 
in having work done? 

A. Yes, of course, but there is one great diffi- 
culty. For example, I have gone to many an 
architect’s office with photographs of my work. 
I was asked: ‘‘Have you ever done ecclesiastical 
work?” I haven’t had the opportunity to show 
any work actually in place, and there the 
trouble begins, but someone will have to start 
the ball rolling. Then we are also told: ‘“You 
know, we never have much money to spend on 
sculpture,” or, when a church is in process of 
construction they say: ‘“The job is running 
beyond our means. Let’s cut out the sculpture, 
or most of it; or we can get stock stuff.” They 
will take your name for “‘future” (!) reference 
and that is the last you hear of it. 

Q. Is it not a matter of cost? © 

A. As pointed out by Mr Lavanoux, a lot of 
it has to do with proper budgeting at the begin- 
ning and even before the working drawings are 
completed. Of course, the usual way out is to 
buy the stock article. 

Q. But I mean a piece of original work. 

A. There are many ways of solving the prob- 
lem and one of them is a judicious use of 
materials. 

Q. Then you don’t think the trouble lies 
with the sculptor? 

A. No. The trouble lies chiefly with the mis- 
conception of what sculpture really is and what 
the job of the sculptor really is. An honest man 
cannot compete, financially speaking, with the 
purveyor of stock stuff. Nor should he be asked 
to do so. 

Q. I would like to ask a question of Mr 
Barry. He told us that it is well to have a plan 
before starting a new parish group. I have had 
a little experience on that score. The buildings 
so far erected have been of Burlington lime- 
stone, called “sunset stone,” and I wonder 
whether the church, which is yet to be built, 
and will be the dominating element in the en- 
tire scheme, could be built of another stone. 
Would such a change be consistent with that 
beauty and artistry we should expect to create? 
Or should all buildings be of the same stone 
and the same color? 

A. I was referring to one flagrant example 


I know of. The front of one building is of stone, 
the side and rear walls of common brick; then 
another building is of yellow brick and another 
one something else. That is the sort of hap- 
hazard planning we should avoid. 


Q. Would it not be well, at this time, to 
attempt a definition of modern art? I am an 
architect and I have no intention of putting 
anyone on the spot, but it would seem that we 
could justify and explain just what it is that the 
architect and the artist to-day are trying to 
accomplish. Mr Barbarossa gives us two ele- 
ments — simplicity and power. Those are very 
apt words, but I think there is more to be said. 
Perhaps Mr Emil Frei, an outstanding artist 
who surely entertains strong convictions on the 
subject, will give us the benefit of his views. 

Mr Frei. It is difficult to give a definition of 
art but I see what you mean. There is a word 
in the English language which we use over and 
over again but to which we too often give the 
wrong connotation: that word is simplicity. Let 
us suppose a craftsman, trying to sell a job, re- 
marks: ‘‘I will try to give you a fine job. It is 
going to be very simple.” Then and there he 
usually finds himself without a client; because 
so many tie up simplicity with emptiness. 
Everyone should know what simplicity means. 
Someone once put it very neatly. He said: “I 
am sorry this letter is so long but I didn’t have 
time to write a short one.” It is really quite a 
job to be simple. It means ten times more work 
than, for example, juggling a lot of gothic de- 
tail from the book. 

The architect, artist, craftsman, live in a dif- 
ferent world to-day. We all feelit. We see differ- 
ent conditions, new materials, new needs. In 
the thirteenth century, in my own field, stained 
glass could be very dark. There was nothing 
to read, few people could read: Therefore if you 
could see in the gloom and be inspired, all was 
well. To-day we are asked to bring our missals 
and take part in congregational singing — we 


_ should be able to read in church. So there 


should be enough light. That is a purely func- 
tional reason for a different form. When an 
architect begins a church plan, he should not 
be expected to say to himself (poor soul!): 
‘Now I will work in gothic or renaissance, per- 
haps with a dash of something else.” He will 
really get his inspiration from the very neces- 
sities of the problem; the result should then be 
contemporary architecture, and perhaps that 
is a better word than modern. 

All concerned must feel that their work in 
the church is uttering a visual prayer which 
must have enough stuff and substance so it is 
not merely a passive thing and that the parish- 
ioner is able to take something from it and con- 
tinue it in their own lives. 

Q. Since I put the question of modern art to 
Mr Frei, let me say that I agree with him. It is 
true that the architect begins with a considera- 
tion of the function of the structure to be planned, 
but there is also a related subject and that con- 
cerns what we know as style. And what modern 
and contemporary architects are trying to do 
nowadays is avoid style — of course, in the 
sense of styles of architecture; in short, eclec- 
ticism or what may be termed the cafeteria 
approach. We believe that style is the inad- 
vertent by-product of good design, of good 
planning, of honesty and sincerity. 


I think also that this problem hits painting, ~ 


sculpture, stained glass, and so forth, and per- 
haps the crystalization of new styles is evident 
in these arts before they affect architecture. 


That is why I directed my remarks to Mr Frei 
and Mr Barbarossa. 

Mr Frei. To-day it can be said that the archi- 
tects and the artists enjoy a more unified vo- 
cabulary. This creates a condition through 
which we all run parallel and should, of course, 
all work together. For instance, an architect 
should be somewhat of a sculptor; the sculptor 
somewhat of an architect. Both build something. 

Q. Mr Frei, you spoke about the under- 
standing of the people. Before the advent of 
printing, it seems to me that the representation 
of sculpture and painting was quite literal. The 
subject matter was easily understood, and I 
have the impression that in contemporary work 
there is quite a cryptic content. In other words, 
these contemporary works are not quite legible , 
any more. I wonder if we shouldn’t express 
things a little more simply so people can under- 
stand them more easily. 

Mr Fret. I think there is a very definite reason 
for the contemporary concept to-day. I am 
quite sure that photography has a good deal 
to do with it. As a matter of fact, in the great 
ages of faith, things were never so literal as 
they were in later periods. In gothic sculpture, 
for example, you find a more metaphysical 
aspect and I believe that artists to-day are also 
very much concerned with this metaphysical 
approach. We may even feel that sentiment 
has much too much to do with our religious 
practices and that people flock to novenas and 
are not so much concerned with the sacrifice 
of the mass. They may not even be aware of 
the difference. I don’t know if I am answering 
your question. It is rather difficult, but I can 
only add, for example, that it is more important 
to know that Saint Francis had the courage to 
face his ordeals than that he had blue eyes, or 
pink cheeks, or a brown robe — which he prob- 
ably didn’t have. 

A. Yet, it seems to me that perhaps some- 
times we become a little too abstract. 

Mr Frei. It is a point I cannot answer. Many 
things are done excellently from the naturalistic 
approach, while others are working rather well 
from a metaphysical approach, and in each case 
the things produced can be marvelous things. 
For instance, when Picasso was asked about the 
meaning of one of his paintings, he is said to have 
replied: ‘“You may as well ask me the meaning 
of the song of a bird; but even if you don’t 
understand it, is it not lovely??? In music we 
understand the abstract. In painting, this may 
be found in line, mass, in juxtaposition, or in the 
relation between simple masses and complicated 
masses, but in the whole rhythm and theme of 
things, you can find a keen enjoyment without 
wanting to know what it is all about. But per- 
haps we are getting more and more confused. 

Q. May I change the subject. I have come 
a long distance to this convention, as have 
many priests here — I come from Mobile. In 
an area in that part of the country, larger than 
New York and Massachusetts combined, there 
is less than a one percent Catholic population, 
and we are trying to build mission chapels at 
the rate of one a month since we find it impos- 
sible otherwise to do much good as far as the 
non-Catholic population is concerned. In our 
diocese we have but one Catholic architect. We 
find it costly to have an architect, even for a 
small building which costs some twelve or 
twenty thousand dollars. What makes us feel 
hurt down there is that these good Protestants 
think that the Church is going to die or that 
it is mushrooming temporarily, and so they 
give us a little theatre or perhaps what may 
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have been used as a bank or possibly a small 
apartment house. I feel, and other priests down 
there feel the same way, that some thought 
should be given on the part of the architects in 
the north, the Catholic architects, to establish- 
ing a basic plan. 

I would like to hear some discussion in the 
matter on the part of members of this panel. 


Mr Shanley. I don’t think you could suggest 
a more interesting subject because, after all, 
many architects — I know it is so in my case — 
are often most interested in the small church 
problem. In the case you mention in the South, 
there is no reason why a suitable plan couldn’t 
be drawn up, with sufficient variations to allow 
for climatic conditions, and so forth. I don’t 
think there is any idea of neglect or disinterest 
in that problem. I might suggest that a few 
architects here would be glad to talk to you or 
any of your friends concerning the possibilities 
of securing plans and specifications which could 
readily be used under those circumstances. May 
I ask who does your building in the South? 

A. We depend upon local builders. And 
you will be interested to learn that there are 
seventy-seven counties in the diocese of West 
Florida, including Pensacola — and in twenty- 
seven of those seventy-seven counties there has 
never been a mass celebrated, even on Sunday; 
there are no resident Catholic priests and others 
would have to drive several hundred miles to 
celebrate mass. And unless we can have at 
least mass on Sundays, we cannot make many 
converts. That applies to the Negro as well as 
the white population. They are willing to con- 
tribute five thousand dollars toward the build- 
ing of a chapel, and we have to raise the rest 
ourselves through various organizations, not 
only in our diocese but outside. 

But the problem remains as to how we can 
-get basic plans that can be adapted to a seating 
capacity of from seventy-five to one hundred 
persons, perhaps with a small hall attached. 
We built chapels in the South before the war — 
and this may surprise you — using day labor, 
for as little as two thousand dollars. These were 
of cement blocks with pine inside. To-day we 
cannot build anything under ten thousand 
dollars. 


PsN adele the many projects which 
were in the minds of the founders 
of the Liturgical Arts Society, back in 
1927, was one which concerned the 
necessity for finding a way out of the 
dilemma facing those members of the 
clergy who wished to purchase decent 
statues for their churches but, because 
suitable replicas were not available, 
were always thrown back into the em- 
poria of the church goods fraternity. 

The best solution to this problem was, 


Mr Shanley. A similar problem was handled 
by Bishop O’Hara, of Kansas City, but in that 
case an architect in New York made a set of 
basic plans which could be changed to give 
four or five different arrangements as to loca- 
tion of sacristy, etc. That was an attempt to do 
what you are talking about. There may be 
difficulties, but not unsurmountable problems. 
[These chapels were illustrated in the August, 
1944, and November, 1946, Lrrurcicat Arts] 

Chairman. These chapels for Bishop O’Hara’s 
diocese were designed under the combined di- 
rection of Miss Charlton Fortune, director of 


the Monterey Guild, Portsmouth, Rhode Is- 


land; Mr Julian Whittlesey, a New York 
architect; and Dom Hilary Martin, O.S.B., of 
Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode Island. 
They were planned for the use of wood, brick, 
stone, concrete blocks to be whitewashed. The 
results may not have been all that was expected, 
partly because the builder could not keep track 
of all his building crews, located as they were, 
within a radius of two hundred miles. The local 
superintendent did not always follow the archi- 
tect’s specific directions. But I feel that, even 
where small chapels are concerned, the initial 
services of a good architect are well worth the 
fee; this fee can be absorbed in the total ex- 
pense. In a way, this is really a diocesan prob- 
lem and cannot be entirely solved with the help 
of northern architects. 


Mr Barry. I remember some years ago, when 
I was a draftsman, an architect was retained 
by the Methodist Church to make many basic 
plans for rural parishes and these plans were 
offered for use to local clergymen. And I be- 
lieve that the American Institute of Architects 
also sponsored a small housing plan service. 
They wished to raise the quality of homes and 
realized that the small owner could not always 
afford to pay for the services of an architect. 
It seems to me that the problem you encounter 
in Alabama is general in many localities and 
it would seem that, within the Church, there 
could be some kind of bureau and perhaps 
architects from various localities who could sub- 
mit the type of plan you have in mind. But the 
chief requirement is a good architect and a 
sympathetic bishop. 


A Statue Project 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


of course, to entrust commissions to 
artists worthy of the name. In too many 
instances, however, parish funds were 
not ample enough to meet the cost of 
such individual commissions, nor had 
we become aware of another possible 
way out of the dilemma — simply to 
apportion a certain portion of the total 
budget of any building operation for the 
eventually required statuary, painting, 
stained glass windows, and so forth, 
before the final plans are made, rather 


Voice. I am an architect from Tucson, 
Arizona, and we have the same problem there. 
We have built a number of small chapels and 
the same plans were used. 

Voice. I come from another part of the coun- 
try, North Dakota, and we too have problems, 
except that we are not short of Catholics but 
rather short of money. We are also searching 
for a good basic plan that could produce a not 
too expensive chapel. 

Chairman. Since you come from North Da- 
kota, you surely know about the new cathedral 
recently built at Bismarck. I believe the archi- 
tect comes from Fargo. Why not ask him to 
solve your problem? 

Voice. This architect has been consulted, but 
we are yet a long way from results. But we want 
new suggestions concerning methods of build- 
ing. The cathedral at Bismarck didn’t cost a 
great deal, but it was not built with an eye to 
economy. It is a substantial building and is 
meant to be permanent; lasting, and good ma- 
terial was used but it is expensive to furnish. 
Our problem is to furnish our small churches 
in an economical way. 

Voice. Has anyone here had experience in 
planning a church with the altar placed in or 
very near the centre of the church proper? If so, 
how can the need for additional seating space 
for special occasions be met; what about dis- 
traction for those who sit behind the celebrant 
or in front of him? 

Chairman. There is a church in Burlington, 
Vermont (Saint Mark’s) which solves the prob- 
lem of placing the altar in the centre of the 
plan [illustrated in the August, 1943, Lir- 
URGICAL Arts]. Three “arms” of the church 
take care of the parishioners; in the other are 
located the sacristy, the choir, a pulpit, and an 
altar. The celebrant faces the people and with 
his back to the sacristy. I don’t know how effi- 
cient is the plan of the church at Royal Oak, 
Michigan, where the congregation is seated all 
around the altar. 


Note. A portion of the later part of the discussion 
period has been omitted, since much of it was a repe- 
tition of what had been previously stated by members 
of the panel and those who took part in the discussion 
period, 


than spend all on the fabric of the build- 
ing itself and then hope for donations 
(usually inadequate) for the things 
which artists can produce, but only at a — 
decent level of excellence and remunera- 
tion. This system may not always work, 
but it might be considered more often - 
than it is at present. But whether we 
like it or not, the fact remains that a 
large percentage of the parishes in the 
United States will not be able to afford 
to commission artists in a direct and al- 


ANYONE WISHING TO ACQUIRE ANY OF THE 
STATUTES SHOULD ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 
OF THE LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY 


A STATUE PROJECT 


At the preview: the Most Reverend Thomas J. McDonnell, Auxiliary Bishop of New York, 
‘representing Cardinal Spellman; Mr Otto L. Spaeth, President of the Liturgical Arts Society 
when the project was inaugurated; Mr L. Bancel LaFarge, present President; the Reverend 
John LaFarge, S.J., Chaplain of the Society and Chairman of the Committee of Selection; 
Mr Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary of the Society. 


For a full account of the Project, see pages 34-53 of this 
issue. On this page appears the Committee of Selection, its 
Chairman, Father LaFarge being one of the group shown in 
the larger photograph. The other members were: Mr Philip 
R. Adams, Director, the Cincinnati Art Museum; Mrs Juliana 
Force (deceased) succeeded by Mr Hermon More, Director, 
Whitney Museum of American Art; Mr Daniel Catton Rich, 
Director, the Art Institute of Chicago. If the project results in 


FORCE 


ADAMS 


commissions for any of the participants, its main purpose will 
have been achieved; the question of reproducing in limited 
editions any of the models shown here remains open for lack 
of favorable circumstances. The ten pages following this 
present the ten full size models together with information 
about their sculptors; the fifteen thirty-inch models, those ex- 
hibited and not exhibited, and information about the sculp- 
tors who did not make large models, complete the record. 


RICH 


MORE 


DE COUX 


Saint Benedict 


Janet de Coux, born in Niles, Michigan. Now lives and has 


her studio at Gibsonia, Pennsylvania. Studied at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 1925-1927; also evening 
courses at the Industrial School in New York, the Rhode 
Island School of Design and the Art Institute in Chicago. 
Served her apprenticeship with C. Paul Jennewein, A. B. 
Cianfarani, Gozo Kawamura, Alvin Meyer, and James 
Earl Fraser. Guggenheim fellowship award, 1938-1939 
and a renewal of this award, 1939-1940. The following 
Pittsburgh associated prizes: associated artists prize, 
1936; Pressley T. Craig memorial prize, 1940; Pittsburgh 
society of sculptors, 1941; Carnegie prize, 1942; Lindset 


Morris prize for small bas-relief given by the National 
Sculpture Society, 1943. Received a grant from the Na- 
tional Academy of Arts and Letters in 1944. Member of the 
National Academy of Design, the National Sculpture Soci- 
ety, and the Pittsburgh Associated Artists. One man exhi- 
bition at the Carnegie Institute in 1946. Resident instructor 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 1942, 1945. Her work 
is represented in private collections. 


Erwin F. Frey, born 1892, Lima, Ohio. Studied at Lima College; the Cincinnati Art Academy; the 
Art Students League and the Beaux-Arts School of Design, New York City; the Académie Julian, 
Paris, under Bouchard and Sandowski. Assistant to Saint Gaudens, Herbert Adams; assistant 
medalist at United States Mint, Philadelphia. Instructor in sculpture at the Columbus Art School. 
Professor in sculpture, School of Fine and Applied Art, Ohio State University, since 1925, Designed 
the Thompson statue on the Ohio State University campus; the Custer monument, New Rumley, 
Ohic; two eight-foot stone figures for the Ellen Philips Samuel Memorial, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
deiphia. For cbout twelve years he has been working almost entirely in stone and has completed 
four other projects, all over life size, in Georgian marble. One is in the permanent collection of the 


Cclumbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


FREY 


Saint Paul 


KRATINA 


Saint Joseph 


K. George Kratina, born in New York City, 1910. Completed studies in wood technology and chemistry at Syracuse 
University; studied sculpture at Yale University. His teaching experience include periods as science instructor at 
Syracuse University, 1932-1933; dendrology instructor at Syracuse University, 1933-1934; instructor in sculpture at 
Cooper Union, New York City, 1946-1948. Won first prize in the competition for a statue of "Christ, the Light of the 
World,” for the National Catholic Welfare Conference building, Washington; executed bronze and wood sculpture 
for the Church of Saint Peter Claver, Montclair, New Jersey; executed architectural terra-cotta figures for the Park- 
chester development, New York City; also sculpture in many large hotels and in the Airlines Terminal, New York City 
and on the SS. “Uruguay.” Garden sculpture in Denver, Colorado. 


Henry Kreis, born in Essen, Germany, 1899. After serving a stone 
carving apprenticeship, studied in Munich and New York. Won 
George Widener gold medal; Lindsay Morris Sterling award for 
medals; Avery prize and a $2,500.00 prize at the Artist for Vic- 
tory exhibition. Represented in Metropolitan Museum of Arf; 
Whitney Museum of American Art and others. Designed the Con- 
necilicut Tercentenary medal; medal of honor for the National 
Sculpture Society; several commemorative half-dollar pieces and 
the official medal for the New York Worlds Fair. Other sculpture 
on public buildings in Washington; the Bronx Post Office; Stamford 
housing project; Court House in Erie, Pennsylvania; and a monu- 
ment, “The Birth of a Nation,” in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


KREIS 


Saint Elizabeth of Hungary 


MALDARELLI 


Saint John the Baptist 


Oronzio Maldarelli, born in Italy, 1892. Now American citizen. Studied at Beaux-Arts 
Institute and the National Academy of Design, New York City, and abroad. Instructor 
in sculpture and drawing at Columbia University. Taught formerly at the Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, and at Cooper Union, New York City. Guggen- 
heim Fellowship award in 1931 and a renewal of this award in 1943. Won the Logan 
Medal at the Chicago Art Institute and honorable mention for George D. Widener 
Memorial medal, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. Represented in the City Art 
Museum of Saint Louis; the Chicago Art Institute; the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Brookgreen Gardens, South Carolina; Whitney Museum of American Art. Executed 
reliefs in ceiling of Center Theatre, Rockefeller Center, in collaboration with Raymond 
Hood and Associates; also work for the Post Office Department Building, Washington; 
Post Office, Orange, Massachusetts; and other public buildings; the French Building, 
New York World’s Fair. Executed the statue of Our Lady of New York for the Lady 
Chapel in’ Saint Patrick's Cathedral, New York City; the Charles Peck Warren medal 
commissioned by Leopold Arnaud, dean of the School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Private commissions for garden sculpture, memorials, and Portraits, Has ex. 
hibited at the Ferragil gallery; the Grand Central Art galleries; the Midtown gallery: 
amember of the Sculptors Guild: Audubon Artists, and Artists Equity. 


lvan Mestrovic, born in 1883 in Vrpolje, Dalmatian Croatia, which, with Serbia and Slovania, constitutes the Yugoslavia of to-day. 
As a boy of thirteen he began to use his free time carving ornaments in wood and, later, the human figure in wood and stone. 
Soon he started carving Madonnas, Crucifixes, and Pietas. At fifteen he was able to journey to Split where he served as an ap- 
prentice to a master who made altars and grave memorials. Then he spent seven years in Vienna and studied with private tutors 
and at the Academy of Fine Arts. The Vienna years were followed by a visit to Italy and two years of work in Paris where he met 
Rodin. At the time of the international exhibition in Rome in 1911, Mestrovic was already well known in France, Austria, and his 
native Croatia. Held his first big show in London, 1915; in New York in 1924. In 1919 Mestrovic settled in Zagreb and Split and 
became the rector of the Art Academy at Zagreb, a position he held until the beginning of the second Worid War. He built and 
decorated three chapels: the mortuary chapel of the Racic family at Cavtat, near Dubrovnik; a memorial chapel in his own village 
of Otavice, and a small chapel at Dalmatian Kossovo, in memory of King Zvonimir, a Croatian king of the eleventh century. 

In Split he created the statue of the first Croatian poet, Marko Marulic, as well as the colossa! figure (thirty feet high) of the 
Croatian bishop Gregory of Nin. The works of Ivan Mestrovic are to be found in all the more important museums in Europe and 
he United States. His bronze horses in Chicago are well-known examples of his work in this country. 


MESTROVIC 


Crucifix 


NICOLAS 


Saint Rose of Lima 


Suzanne Nicolas born at Courtrai, Belgium, 1902. Studied in Italy and 
graduated at the Academy of Fine Arts in Brussels. In 1924 she married 
Joep Nicolas, the Dutch painter and stained glass artist. From then on she 
executed many commissions in Holland; portraits, monumental ceramic 
wall decorations, and religious statues. The war brought her and her fam- 
ily to New York where she established a studio. The banquet hall low re- 
liefs in stucco, at Rockefeller Center, are her work. In 1942 she won second 
prize in the competition for the statue, “Christ, the Light of the World,” for 
the building of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington. 
Has exhibited at the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam; the Museum of Modern 
Art at The Hague; the World's Fair in Brussels; in New York at the Mary 
Stern gallery; the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Parzinger 
gallery; also at the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts. In Febru- 
ary, 1946, she held a one-man show at the Demotte gallery, New York 


City. 


denry Rox, born in Berlin, Germany, 1899. Educated at the University of Berlin. 
Studied art in Berlin and at the Académie Julian and Académie Colarossi, Paris. 
Same to United States in 1938 and was naturalized in 1946. Lecturer at Mount 
folyoke College since 1939; instructor in advanced sculpture at Worcester Art 
Auseum since 1946. Has exhibited at the Salon d'Automne, Paris; also in Berlin 
and London; the Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, Massachusetts; the Kleeman 
yallery; the Buckholz gallery; the Art Headquarters gallery, New York City; 
Ye Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. His work is represented in the Spring- 
ield Museum of Fine Arts; the Addison gallery, Andover, Massachusetts, and at 


Aount Holyoke College. 


ROX 


Saint Joan of Arc 


SARDEAU 


Saint Joan of Arc 


Helene Sardeau, born in Belgium, 1899. Studied at the Art Students League; the School of American 
sculpture, and in Paris. Has held one-man exhibitions at the Arden gallery, the Ehrich gallery, Associa- 
ion of American Artists gallery, and the Julien Levy gallery, New York City; the Art Institute of Chi- 
ago; Gal di Roma, Italy; the Boyer gallery, Philadelphia. Works in the Whitney Museum of American 
Art; the New York high school, Croton, New York; Greenfield, Massachusetts, Post Office. Executed 
nasks for Delphic Festival, Greece, in 1929; bronze reliefs for National Library, Rio de Janeiro, 1942; 
tone "Slave" in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia; bronze reliefs in Supreme Court building, Mexico City, 
n 1945. Awarded Avery prize for sculpture of the Architectural League of New York in 1934, 


UMLAUF 


Saint Francis of Assisi 


Charles Umlauf, born in South Haven, Michigan, 1901. Attended Saturday classes at the Art Institute of Chicago while still in grade school, winning scholar- 
ships that paid for his tuition. Studied at the Chicago School of Sculpture, where he was a scholarship student, 1932-1934, and at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
1929-1932; 1934-1937. During this early period, Umlauf worked as an assistant in the studio of Lorado Taft, to acquire technical experience. Between 
1937 and 1940 he executed four large scale architectural commissions, won under the sponsorship of the WPA programme, in Chicago and the Section of 
Fine Arts in Washington. In 1941 he joined the faculty of the new College of Fine Arts at the University of Texas, where he still teaches. Has won numer- 
ous prizes. Some of his work can be seen in the Morton, Illinois, Post Office; the Cook County Hospital; the San Antonio and the Santa Barbara Museums. 


Over fifty pieces in private collections. 


THE THIRTY-INCH MODELS 


DE COUX: SAINT BENEDICT FREY: SAINT PAUL KRATINA: SAINT JOSEPH 
(EXHIBITED) (EXHIBITED) (EXHIBITED) 


=] 


KREIS: SAINT ELIZABETH MALDARELLI: SAINT JOHN BAPTIST 
(EXHIBITED) (EXHIBITED) 


MESTROVIC: MADONNA AND CHILD 
(EXHIBITED) 


NICOLAS: SAINT PATRICK 


UMLAUF: SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
(EXHIBITED) 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC 


(EXHIBITED) 


LAURENT: PIETA 
(EXHIBITED) 


SARDEAU: SAINT JOAN OF ARC 


(EXHIBITED) 


Robert Laurent, born in 1901 at Concar- 
neau, Brittany, France. Studied at the 
British Academy, Rome, 1908-1909; in 
Paris with Easter Field and Frank Burty. 
Instructor at the Art Students League in 
New York for fifteen years; at the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, the Ogunquit School of 
painting and sculpture, Vassar College, 
Goucher College and Indiana University. 
Member of the Sculptors Guild, the Ameri- 
can Society of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Gravers, the National Sculpture Society, 
and the Audubon Artists. Has won many 
awards and held many one-man shows. 
His work is represented in many museums 
in the United States. 


FOUR MORE SMALL MODELS 


BARTHE 


The Sacred Heart 


Richmond Barthe, born 1901 at Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi. 
Studied at Saint Rose of Lima Parochial School and Valena Jones 
High School at Bay Saint Louis; at the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
Art Students League; privately under Charles Schroeder. Holds an 
honorary Master of Arts degree from Xavier University, New 
Orleans, 1934. Was awarded two Julius Rosenwald fellowships 
and two Guggenheim fellowships in 1940 and 1941. An award 
from the American Academy of Arts and Letters and the National 
Academy of Arts and Letters in 1945, Audubon Artists Gold Medal 
of Honor in 1945. James J. Hoey Award for Interracial Justice in 
1945. Began career as a painter in 1924 but changed to sculp- 
ture in 1928. First show in Chicago in 1930, has exhibited in most 
leading museums. Barthe’s work is represented in the collections 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art; Hackley Museum, 
Oberlin College; Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts; Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia; the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Also in collections in Austria, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Africa, India, Canada, the Virgin Islands. 


CUTLER 


Madonna and Child 


Charles Cutler, born in 1914 at Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. Studied at the Boston Museum 
School of Fine Arts. Left school and took up stone 
carving, working independently in this medium 
ever since (self-taught). Has held one-man shows 
in the Grace Horn gallery and the Vose gallery, 
Boston; the Buckholz gallery in New York. In group 
shows of the Rhode Island School of Design; the 
Addison Gallery, Andover, Massachusetts; the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy, the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, and many other 
places. His work is represented in many museums 
and private collections. He is director of the Boston 
Society of Independent Artists and instructor of 
direct stone carving at Shawhegan School of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, 1946 and 1947. 


FAGGI 


Crucifix 


Alfeo Faggi, born in Florence, 1885. 
Studied at the Academia di Belle Arti, 
Florence. Came to the United States in 
1913 and was naturalized in 1927. 
Awarded the Frank Logan prize of the 
Art Institute of Chicago; has exhibited 
in the Seattle Museum; the Columbus 
Museum; the Santa Fe Museum; the 
Minneapolis Museum; the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo; the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery, Washington; the Addison 
Gallery, Andover, Massachusetts; Chi- 
cago University and the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. Mr Faggi’s 
work can be seen in the Church of Saint 
Thomas the Apostle, Chicago; the Art 
Club of Chicago; in a chapel at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts; the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, etc. 


DE MARCO 


Saint Anthony of Padua 


Jean de Marco, born in Paris, 1898. Now an American citizen. From 
1912 to 1917 was apprentice in the studio of Atteni and worked as 
a marble and stone carver. After the first World War he entered as 
an apprentice in the Paris foundry of statuary bronze of Claude 
Valsuani and there learned the art of casting, chasing, and patining 
chemical process. Studied drawing and modeling in the evening. From 
1926 to 1928 he was employed by Mrs Paul Wayland Bartlett, 
widow of the American sculptor, to reproduce in bronze many of the 
works of her husband. From 1928 to 1931 he worked in the foundry 
of the Roman Bronze company, also with the well-known sculptor, 
Malvina Hoffman. Assisted Miss Hoffman in her work for her com- 
missions of the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. From 1932 
to 1934 de Marco worked for Miss Hoffman in Paris and at the foundry 
of Alexis Rudier. Has exhibited in many galleries in the United States 
and has won numerous prizes. Among his awards are: Silver medal of 
the New Rochelle Art Association in 1940; Lyndsey Morris Memorial 
prize of the National Sculpture Society in 1945; the Saltus Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Design in 1946. Member of the 
Architectural League of New York and the Sculptors Guild. 


The 


Statues 
on 
Display 


At the Demotte Gallery 


The setting of white, lemon yellow and ultramarine blue determined the color scheme. Designed 
and installed by Mr Barry Byrne. The committee of the Liturgical Arts Society was also indebted 
to Annette Cremin Byrne, Mr Lawrence L. Mitchell, Mr James Johnson Sweeney, and Mr Pierre 
Bourdelle for their assistance and very helpful cooperation. Mr Joseph P. Ascherl was responsible 


for the typography and layout of all printed matter in connection with this exhibition. 
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together desirable manner. Nor does 
the answer lie, as has at times been sug- 
gested, in such parishes waiting until 
they can afford the cost. Statues are a 
legitimate requirement of any Catholic 
parish, and if the pastor or his parishion- 
ers cannot find the type of replica they 
might prefer-to purchase, they will be 
driven to the usual sources of supply. 
Too bad, of course, but too true! 

It had often been the hope of the 
officers and directors of the Society 
throughout the years that means might 
be found to do something constructive 
to solve this problem, but, here again, 
the difficulty has been lack of funds. 
Finally, early in 1947, a member of the 
Society broached the subject and, more 
important, offered to defray the expense 
involved in commissioning a number of 
sculptors to make models of statues 
which might eventually lead to a solu- 
tion of this vexing problem. At the very 
outset, this member expressed the wish 
that the details of the project (later 
known as the statue project), in so far as 
the choice of sculptors was concerned, 
be entrusted to an impartial committee 
of selection chosen outside the immedi- 
ate membership of the Society, since it 
was his desire to see what could be done 
by competent artists who had seldom, 
if ever, been engaged in religious work. 

The plan was explained by this mem- 
ber at a meeting on December 3, 1946, 
attended by the directors and officers of 
the Society as well as all the founders 
present in New York at that time. It was 
enthusiastically received since it in- 
carnated all the thoughts and hopes of 
all concerned in this important phase 
of the work of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety. 

The members of the committee of 
selection (we have always carefully 
avoided any connotation of a competi- 
tion, and these committee members are 
not to be understood as members of any 
jury) were: 


The Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., chairman, 
chaplain of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Mrs Juliana Force (deceased) 
succeeded by Mr Hermon More, 
director, Whitney Museum of American 
Art. 

Mr Philip R. Adams, 
director, the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Mr Daniel Catton Rich, 
director, the Art Institute of Chicago. 


After several meetings, to which these 


* This project was initiated early in 1947, 
when Mr Otto Lucien Spaeth was president of 
the Society. Mr L. Bancel LaFarge is the present 
president. 


members of the committee of selection 
brought photographs of the work of 
sculptors whom they deemed worthy of 
taking part in this project (without 
prejudice to any others who might be 
chosen later) this final selection was 
made: Richmond Barthe, Jean de Mar- 
co, Charles Cutler, Alfeo Faggi, Robert 
Laurent, Ivan Mestrovic, Janet de 
Coux, Henry Rox, Henry Kreis, Helene 
Sardeau, Oronzio Maldarelli, Charles 
Umlauf, Erwin F. Frey, Suzanne Nico- 
las, K. George Kratina. 

It had been decided, at the outset, to 
limit to fifteen the number of initial 
participants, and they were to submit a 
thirty-inch plaster model of a religious 
subject chosen from a list suggested by 
the secretary of the Society, although 
they were free, after consultation, to 
make other choices. Each of these fifteen 
participants would receive five hundred 
dollars for his model. The second phase 
of the project would involve the choice 
of ten of these sculptors to go on to the 
making of a five-foot plaster model of 
their first statue, or they would be free 
to make another choice of subject. These 
ten sculptors would receive an addi- 
tional sum of eleven hundred and fifty 
dollars each: Ivan Mestrovic, Janet de 
Coux, Henry Rox, Henry Kreis, Helene 
Sardeau, Oronzio Maldarelli, Charles 
Umlauf, Erwin F. Frey, Suzanne Nico- 
las, K. George Kratina. This second 
choice was also made by the members 
of the committee of selection. 

In order that all participants might 
be aware of the basic point of view of 
those in charge of the project, it was 
considered wise to send to each the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Father LaFarge. 


Mr Otto Spaeth, president of the Liturgical 
Arts Society* has suggested that, as chairman 
of the Society’s committee of selection, I should 
write to all the participants a few words giving 
further perspective to our proposal. Such a 
perspective comes from a double experience as 
a priest engaged for many years in active parish 
work and as a member of an artist’s family in 
lifelong contact with certain problems of artists 
and sculptors. 

The type of statue in which we are interested 
has an aim and intended use, different in many 
ways, perhaps not fundamental, from a work 
of sculpture intended for museum exhibition, 
or private enjoyment. Its function is essentially 
liturgical, as an adjunct to formal worship, 
maybe as an active persuasion to worship. As 
such it could reasonably be expected to address 
itself to the mentalities and limitations of its 
actual audience. By this I mean that one should 
simply bear in mind its practical purpose, not 
by any means that it should conform to what 
that audience’s taste now appears to be. Just 
as the réle of the Church in religious matters 
is to guide and instruct, to lead, not to be a 
passive expression of popular sentiment, so I 


would like to urge you to guide and instruct, 
to lead strongly in these artistic matters. But it 
is obvious, I feel, that the beneficial effect of 
your leadership will be much greater if the 
sculptural image which we offer is not too much 
of a jolt and does not require too strenuous an 
imaginative effort on the part of the uninitiated. 
I do not think that this point needs to be elabo- 
rated, as the artist’s good judgment and com- 
mon sense will readily perceive the same if he 
places before his mind the entire milieu and 
atmosphere in which his work will be set. 

On the other hand, we would not like to 
have you feel that this is an undue restriction 
on originality and spontaneity. In other words, 
we do not expect a rigid conformity. This point 
is important because it is our impression that 
many sculptors, when not so familiar with 
ecclesiastical work, feel a sort of apprehension 
that the Catholic Church will require subjec- 
tion to a series of rather annoying restrictions, 
stifling to the artist’s initiative. I can assure 
you that this is by no means the case. Our ex- 
perience has been that the ordinary religious 
public is much more capable of esteeming a 
solidly good work of art than may at first seem 
to be the case. There is a great deal of sentiment 
against the commercial products it is now 
served with; there is a promise of an apprecia- 
tion which breaks away from such things and 
offers something aesthetically and spiritually 
valid. 


So that the ideas which actuated this 
statue project may be made very clear, 
it will not be amiss to offer the following ~ 
remarks. 

It is a truism that past ages produced 
great art for the Church while now we 
hear, ad nausaeum, the plaint that the 
Church to-day does not seem to inspire 
artists to work for the glory of God. 

These plaints, this criticism, this con- 
tinual harping back to past glories in 
art represent that negative attitude 
which has too long stymied any con- 
structive efforts to effect those changes 
so ardently desired by so many. 

We need a change of heart in these 
matters, a change of mind which can 
lead to that atmosphere in which the 
normal artist can function properly 
through an amicable understanding 
with his potential client, the clergy. 

We need to clear the air of that mi- 
asma of indifference and particularly 
of the confusion that is engendered by 
invidious comparisons between the past 
and the present. This confusion becomes 
more deadly when the spectre of so- 
called ‘‘modern art” haunts those who 
fear the present as much as they seem 
to misunderstand the past. 

We need to realize that tradition is a 
dynamic force which can, and does, 
vitalize the work of artists who, con- 
scious of their God-given talent, seek to 
develop their creative potentialities to 
the fullest extent. Tradition is a golden 
chain to which we add our links. There 
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is no need forever to play the sterile 
game of polishing past links. 

Among the many fallacies we en- 
counter regarding the sad state in which 
religious art finds itself in our times is 
that which claims that we suffer from 
a lack of competent artists. On the con- 
trary, excellent artists, willing and anx- 
ious to work for the Church, surround 
us on every side; too few of them un- 
fortunately are granted a hearing and 
many, through the pressure of necessity 
of life, drift into more commercial and 
profitable occupations. 

This statue project represented an 
attempt to bridge the gap between art- 
ists and clergy. It will be successful to 
the extent that both groups are willing 
to study and respect the legitimate re- 
quirements of the other. 

Since this project was not, in any 
sense, a competition, it should be em- 
phasized that the sculptors were chosen 
deliberately by the committee of selec- 
tion on the basis of past performance as 
artists. This selection should not, how- 
ever, be understood as implying that 
there are no other artists equally com- 
petent. 

After the ten larger models had been 
completed, arrangements were made 
to exhibit them for one month at a 
prominent New York gallery. 


IN VIEW of the importance of this 
project, it is heartening to have the 
following letter from the patron of the 
Society, His Eminence, Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, to our chaplain, the 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 


CarpDINAL’s RESENCE 
452 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
December 22, 1948 
Dear Father LaFarge: 

I have your letter of December 5 informing 
me of the forthcoming exhibition of religious 
art sponsored by the Liturgical Arts Society 
consisting of a selection of statues submitted by 
various nationally celebrated United States 
sculptors. In as much as this exhibition is to 
last one month beginning January 11, I hope 
that I shall be able to visit it. 

I congratulate the Liturgical Arts Society on 
its initiative, and I hope that its purpose in 
encouraging sculptors to do creative work that 
will not be dissonant with the noble traditions 
of the finest ecclesiastical art will be achieved. 

With very best wishes and kindest regards, I 
am 

Very sincerely yours, 
F, CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York. 


The following foreword, which ap- 
peared in the exhibition catalogue, 


is important since it comes from the 
director of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Mr Francis Henry Taylor. 


The president of the Liturgical’Arts Society 
has done me the honor of asking me to write a 
brief foreword to the pamphlet on the exhibi- 
tion of religious sculpture which the Society 
has sponsored. It gives me great pleasure to do 
so, for I believe that the Liturgical Arts Society, 
over the past twenty years, has played an ever 
increasing réle in the improvement of the art, 
the architecture, and the furnishings of churches 
in this country. Its influence has not been con- 
fined to Roman Catholic buildings and in- 
stitutions, but has made its impress upon Protes- 
tant architecture and decoration as well. Time 
was, scarcely a quarter of a century ago, when 
the austerity of the gothic and other conven- 
tional styles was tempered by a sentimentality 
which virtually destroyed the dignity and 
spirituality of our churches. Clergy and laity 
alike were guilty of excesses of taste which, 
though well-intentioned, were distracting to 
the eye and to the spirit. Religious purpose had 
become obscured in the same way that purity 
of form had been vitiated by the machine- 
made product. 

A group of enthusiastic artists and craftsmen 
drew the attention of the clergy to this state of 
affairs. The result has been a renascence not 
merely of the traditional forms but of the sim- 
plicity of thought which inspired them. Fortu- 
nately, through their wisdom and perseverance, 
the movement did not become a limited archae- 
ological exercise. The lifebreath of the con- 
temporary artist was suffused into their pro- 
gramme and their work. Experimental archi- 
tecture and decoration were given their place 
and now, to-day, a group of sculptors has pro- 
duced works of art which may hold a dignified 
position in the churches and cloisters of this 
country. The Liturgical Arts Society has done 
a wise and liberal service which must inevitably 
be counted in the future when the final assess- 
ment of the art of our time is made. 


In addition to Mr Taylor’s very wel- 
come encomium, we are privileged to 
record here statements from the other 
three members of the committee of se- 
lection. The first comes from Mr Philip 
R. Adams, director of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 


Like a young David, the Liturgical Arts 
Society continues to do battle with its giant 
adversary, in this case a very real Philistine. 
And no single pebble can bring him low. It is 
an unending campaign, but in its course a 
tangible victory can sometimes be counted. 
Surely this project is one of them, because to 
have elicited even the interest of so many 
leading sculptors is not a little thing. The battles 
must be fought in precisely this desert of in- 
difference that stretches wastefully between the 
vigorous contemporary artist and the equally 
vigorous religious interests of to-day. Until 
Church and artist can be reconciled, or at 
least persuaded into some form of healthy col- 
laboration, both must suffer a subtle impair- 
ment of their energies. 

It is obviously a diplomatic battle, a cam- 
paign of courtship, that has to be waged, and 
that is probably the most difficult to accom- 
plish. Not only the works of sculpture shown 


here, but the whole conception of the project 
as well, are evidence of the Liturgical Arts 
Society’s understanding of the basic problem, 
and its skill in handling. The Society and the 
participating artists are to be congratulated. 


Mr Daniel Catton Rich, director of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, writes: 


The plan to secure excellent and appropriate 
sculpture for churches is a notable one. The 
United States has lagged behind some of the 
European countries in putting our best artists 
to work to create art for worship. Too often we 
see in to-day’s churches the tag end of a great 
tradition rather than sincere and deeply felt 
sculpture, stained glass, and murals. This proj- 
ect, which has enrolled some of our leading 
sculptors, is one of the most progressive steps 
yet taken to bring art and the Church in closer 
contact. 


Mr Hermon More, who succeeded 
Mrs Juliana Force as director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 
gives the following appreciative com- 
ment: 


The project, which resulted in the commis- 
sioning of a group of sculptors to create statues 
for use in Catholic churches, met with the 
wholehearted approval of my predecessor, the 
late Juliana Force. Although my connection 
with the project was slight, I am glad of an 
opportunity to congratulate the sponsors of this 
constructive idea, and the artists who partici- 
pated. 

The liberal spirit which allowed so much 
latitude to the sculptors should reassure all 
artists and encourage them to take part in 
what I hope will be other collaborations of this 
kind. For this seems to be a time of eclecticism 
in the arts, and the Church, which has in the 
past fostered an immense variety of styles, from 
the formal to the realistic, could use the services 
of contemporary artists who, consciously or 
unconsciously, derive inspiration from these 
manifold forms. Another ‘notable 'character- 
istic of our art to-day is its tendency toward 
introspection and mysticism which often leads 
to an emotional expression that is essentially 
religious in its nature. 

In providing an outlet for this genuine, but 
all too personal expression, by the encourage- 
ment of an art of wider meaning and universal 
significance, the Church might resume its his- 
toric réle of leadership in art. I see in the pres- 
ent project another evidence of the Church’s 
willingness to provide such leadership, and it is 
a most encouraging development of the arts in 
our times. 


The last phase of this project will 
probably be the most difficult one to 
implement, since it would necessitate 
the formation of a new firm through 
which replicas of statues and all other 
objects needed in our churches could be 
produced and marketed. Such a firm, 
if properly managed and held to high 
standards, would act as an outlet for 
the work of all those artists and crafts- 
men who can hardly expect to get a 
hearing through existing channels. It 
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should encourage creative design in all 
the arts and crafts and could revitalize 
the entire field of work of those who 
honestly and sincerely desire the beauty 
which should be found in the House of 
God. But that is another story! 


AN INCIDENT which occurred dur- 
ing the New York exhibition of these 
models may give pause to those who 


are constantly pre-occupied with the 
effect upon the people of work somewhat 
out of the conventional mode. One day 
a man dressed in very humble clothing 
appeared at the entrance of the Demotte 
Galleries. The Society’s secretary, who 
was “holding down the fort,” assumed 
that here was a representative of the 
Catholic Worker, or some similarly ex- 
ceptional proletarian. It turned out 


that the man was there to collect the 
dirty laundry. “Perhaps you’d like to 
look at our show anyway,” said the 
secretary. The man replied that he 
would and spent over a half hour with 
the models. His only comment was re- 
vealing. He said, with simple conviction, 
“Tt feels good to be here.”? No more 
moving or flattering appraisal could be 
made of the work of men’s hands. 


A Bishop and His Architect: 
the Story of the Building of Baltimore Cathedral 


HURCH building in nineteenth 
century America is generally 
looked upon as an unfortunate episode 
in an unfortunate period of architec- 
ture. Condemned by to-day’s functional 
school for its reliance on the styles of a 
dead past, it has been condemned 
equally by the traditional school of an 
earlier day for its failure in following the 
letter and interpreting the spirit of those 
styles on which it relied for inspiration. 
Persons of every taste have emphasized 
its shortcomings to such a degree that 
the tendency in gathering the nine- 
teenth century architectural harvest has 
been to throw out the wheat with the 
chaff. 

In this study it will be our purpose to 
re-evaluate the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption in Baltimore and tell some- 
thing of the trials which Bishop Carroll 
and his architect underwent. The suc- 
cessful outcome of this building, we shall 
see, was preceded by moments of pro- 
found discouragement and years of bit- 
ter controversy. From its example, those 
of us who are building to-day may take 
courage in the knowledge that a well 
conceived scheme, such as we hope to 
show this one was, will bring lasting re- 
wards, no matter how harrowing and 
difficult the enterprise may seem at the 
time. 

A study of churches built in the 
United States prior to 1850 will reveal 
that this period of history was not al- 
together an architectural waste land. 
Although torn at times between the con- 
flicting claims of the classic and gothic 
revivals, a number of churches survive 
whose fine proportions embody the at- 
tributes of an earlier age and whose 
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virtual suppression of surface ornament 
foretell the present. The old cathedrals 
of Cincinnati and Saint Louis, Saint 
Peter’s in Barclay Street New York City, 
and many lesser churches have about 
them a severe massive restraint which 
commands our admiration. 

In considering the Baltimore cathe- 
dral, it must be remembered that the 
Catholic Church in the Eastern States 
entered the post-revolutionary period 
with no set traditions in the matter of 
building. Prior to the Revolution, there 
stretches in the history of Catholic 
Church architecture a dim hinterland 
—a period of penal restrictions en- 
forced with varying severity by the Brit- 
ish Crown. Under such conditions 
churches might not exist, the only pro- 
vision that could be made for the scat- 
tered faithful being a small room in a 
private house. Most of these early land- 
marks have disappeared. Even where 
they remained, they furnished little in- 
spiration to a rapidly expanding institu- 
tion. After the Revolution, the Church 
availed itself of architectural talent of a 
high order, a fact often overlooked, so 
familiar are we with those great and 
flourishing Catholic institutions of a 
later date whose uncompromising ugli- 
ness has already assumed the atmos- 
phere of age and acquired the status of 
something venerable in a world of rapid 
change. 

Charles Bulfinch’s Holy Cross Church 
in Boston is the first outstanding edifice 
of the post-revolutionary period. Con- 
secrated by Bishop Carroll in 1803, its 
design closely followed that of the Prot- 
estant churches of the day. Saint Ste- 
phen’s, formerly referred to as the ““New 


North” Church, built a few years later 
by the same architect, closely follows the 
design of Holy Cross, long since de- 
stroyed, and gives us a clear idea what 
the appearance of this building must 
have been. It is not until a few years 
later, in 1805, that we find the first and 
what for many years seems to have been 
the only attempt made to create a 
church whose plan and general arrange- 
ments are designed to accord with the 
requirements of the Roman rite. While 
the story of Baltimore Cathedral has 
been told before, its significance in these 
terms has never, so far as I know, been 
touched on, even though its architec- 
tural beauty has drawn increasing ap- 
preciation in recent years. 


MUGH IS known of the life and times 
of Bishop Carroll. Readers of Guilday 
and Shay will remember that when the 
See of Baltimore was created in 1780, 
Pius VI commissioned the new bishop 
to build a cathedral. For this unprece- 
dented undertaking, Carroll enlisted the 
services of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, a 
man of many talents, considered by 
some to have been America’s first pro- 
fessionally trained architect. Of him 
Talbot Hamlin in his Greek Revival 
Architecture in America says: ‘“The impor- 
tance of Latrobe in those early years of 
a new national American architecture 
is generally admitted. He came to 
America at the moment when his talents 
could be of greatest use and, despite his 
frustrations and the endless controver- 
sies which surrounded him, left an in- 
delible impression on this country, not 
only by his own work but also because 
of his influence on his pupils.” An Eng- 
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lishman by birth, trained in his profes- 
sion in London, Latrobe, shortly after 
his arrival in this country, became en- 
gaged in the work of building the Na- 
tional Capitol in company with Thorn- 
ton, Hallet, and others. While this work 
forms a separate chapter in Latrobe’s 
life, visitors to Baltimore cathedral will 
be interested to compare it with such 
works of his as the Hall of Statuary and 
the Old Supreme Court room in the 
Capitol, and the exterior colonnades 
and flanking wings of the White House. 

Prior to his connection with Latrobe, 
it is known that Bishop Carroll al- 
ready had sketches prepared, by whom 
it is not certain. However, in view of the 
great extent of the undertaking, Bishop 
Carroll hesitated. It is fortunate that he 
called on the one man in the America 
of that day who by his training was 
capable of appreciating the extent of the 
work and of anticipating the practical 
factors involved. 

Unlike Bulfinch and his contempo- 
raries, he turned away from the sole 
source of precedent in this country then 
existing, the Protestant meeting house 
with its galleried interiors, based on the 
formulas of Wren and Gibbs. In the 
letter which follows, dated April 27, 
1805, addressed to ““The Right Rever- 
end Bishop of Baltimore and the Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Congregation,” 
Latrobe proposes a programme which 
for his day was unprecedented and must 
have struck the Bishop and his com- 
mittee with the force and impact of its 
originality. 


Remarks on the proposed erection of the 
Cathedral and the design herewith submitted. 

A Cathedral of the Latin Church has a pre- 
scribed form, from which propriety does not 
permit the architect to deviate. This form is 
that of a cross, the style of which is longer than 
the head or either of the arms. The head of 
the cross is also necessarily the choir, the arms 
the transepts, and the style, the Nave of the 
Church. 

This form and this disposition govern im- 
periously the minimum size of a Cathedral. 

The choir being that part of the Church 
which is devoted to divine service must be of a 
size to admit the commodious arrangement and 
movements of the clergy engaged in its per- 
formance. 

If it be ascertained what is the smallest space, 
in which the ceremonial of the high festivals 
of the Church can be decently, that is, com- 
modiously exhibited, (for embarrassment aris- 
ing from a crowd destroys solemnity) the small- 
est possible size of the Choir of a Cathedral 
would be determined. 

The choir governs the dimensions of the re- 
maining parts of the Church; the width of the 
Choir is necessarily the length from east to 
west of the centre of the transept. The Nave 
must be the length of the choir and something 


more, otherwise the cross becomes Greek, not 
a Latin cross. 

The north and south Transept may indeed 
be each of them something shorter than the 
length of the choir. But the cross will then be 
of an imperfect form and the want of knowl- 
edge or of funds will be exposed to every 
observer. 

Your decision as to the size of the Church 
will depend on what you conceive to be the 
smallest place which ought to be allotted to 
the choir. 

My opinion is exhibited in the plan itself. 
If I have erred, it is by contracting it too much. 

In the first design, the width of the middle 
aisle is 25 feet. Of this width the altar and its 
steps cannot occupy less than 18 feet, leaving 
on each side a passage within the pillars of 
only 3 feet 6 inches. 

In the second design I have considerably 
contracted the length of the Nave, the style of 
the building admitting it better than that of 
No. r. 

The length of the choir in this design from 
the back wall to the Screen is 37.6. The centre 
is covered with a circular dome 40 feet in di- 
ameter and the Nave is 58 feet long, making 
with the width of the two arches on which the 
dome rests 141 feet, 6 inches, or 36 feet, 6 
inches less than the first design. The whole 
width of the choir, including the side aisles is 
only 41 feet, 6 inches, below which dimensions 
I believe it is impossible to go without sacrific- 
ing all the convenience and almost all the uses 
of the choir. 

Although as part of my professional studies 
the arrangement of places of divine worship 
have not been neglected by me, still it is so long 
since I have been in the habit of considering 
this subject, that I submit cheerfully to the cor- 
rection of the reverend clergy of the Church of 
Baltimore as to the most practicable size of the 
various parts of the structure, and beg only 
further to observe that the plan may still be 
preserved, let the dimensions be enlarged or 
diminished at pleasure. 


While it is not necessary to accept 
Latrobe’s latin cross as axiomatic, his 
grasp of the scale of the project based 
on the size of the altar and the choir 
still constitute an incisive analysis. It is 
also interesting to note that, in addition 
to the design which was accepted, 
Latrobe submitted a “gothic” design 
which, although showing much origi- 
nality, would doubtless have fallen short 
in execution. It is fortunate that Bishop 
Carroll and his committee were prudent 
enough to sense this and chose the 
second or so called “Roman” design, 
which doubtless appealed more to their 
taste, and is the basis of the building we 
see to-day. In advocating the gothic de- 
sign, we cannot help wondering whether 
Latrobe, like all architects wishing to 
enter a new and untried field, was not 
torn between this desire and fear of un- 
certainties he must have known would 
follow. While his gothic church is shown 
vaulted in stone, examination of the 
plan would indicate that the supports 


were too light and buttresses virtually 
non-existent. This is the more remark- 
able as much of the charm of the present 
design resides in its structural integrity. 


The veneration which the Gothic Cathedrals 
generally excite by their peculiar style, by the 
associations belonging particularly to that 
style, and by the real grandeur and beauty 


which it possesses, has induced me to propose ~ 


the Gothic style of building in the first design 
submitted to you. 

The Gothic style of the Cathedral is imprac- 
ticable for the use of common life, while the 
Greek and Roman architecture has decended 
from the most magnificent temples to the 
decoration of our meanest furniture. On this 
account I conceive that the former has a pe- 
culiar claim to preference, especially as the 
expense is not greater in proportion to the 
effect. : 

The second design which is Roman, has, as 
far as I can judge of my own work, equal 
merit with the first in point of plan and struc- 
ture, and I therefore submit the choice to you 
entirely, having myself, an equal desire to see 
the first or the second erected, my habits in- 
clining me to the latter, while my reasonings 
prefer the first... 


The stormy history of the construc- 
tion of the cathedral is covered by 
Latrobe’s correspondence in the cathe- 
dral archives. That it ever reached its 
completion in the manner its architect 
intended is no doubt due more to the 
firm, gentle, perserving character of the 
good bishop than to the generous but 
irascible character of his architect, who 
gave his services without charge. While 
it is evident that these two men, each 
pioneers in their field, held the other in 
high esteem. Bishop Carroll’s control 
over his trustees was by no means abso- 
lute, and Latrobe, often working at a 


suspects, to suit their own private ends. 


Latrobe’s outspoken manner reveals an # 
almost complete want of tact. In a re-® 


markable letter written in July, 1805, 3 


which reflects well his own character ™ 
and sheds an interesting light on that of Fe 


his patron, he anticipates the troubles 34 
that were to dog his footsteps through-*}} 


out the construction of the cathedral. 


Right Rev. Sir: F ; 


By tomorrow’s post I shall have the honor 
to transmit to you a plan for your Cathedral 
so reduced in size as to come within the di- 
mensions you have fixed as your maximum. I 
have also endeavored to meet all your ideas, 
and among others the circular form of the end 
of the choir has been adopted. The church re- 
tains also the form of the Latin cross, has a 
dome, and is so contrived that the porticos, 
and indeed the internal columns, may be the 
work of a future day. The opportunity I have 


distance from Baltimore, was no match 2 
for them when they chose to ignore his % : 


stipulations or misinterpret his draw- = 
ings, either through ignorance or, as one & 
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Baltimore 


Cathedral 


(See page 53) 


Photos: J. H. Schaefer & Son 


This plan is based on an appraisal survzy by the Cogswell 
Construction Company and drawn by C. R. Howard Gilmour. 
The architects for the most recent alterations were Murphy 
and Locraft, of Washington, D. C. The hatched areas on 
the plan show work done in 1890. 


CATHEDRAL OF THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND.» 
BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE ARCHITECT 
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Benjamin Henry Latrobe by Rembrandt Peale 
Courtesy of Library, School of Architecture 
Columbia University 


| “The veneration which the Gothic 
| Cathedrals generally excite by their peculiar style . . . has 
| induced me to propose the Gothic style of building . . . 


(1) Latrobe’s first scheme: 


(2) Plan of above Gothic scheme. 
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The story of the planning and building of the Cathedral 
in Baltimore and of the professional relations between the 
architect, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, and his client, Arch- 
bishop Carroll, is told by Walter Knight Sturges on page 
53. The original Latrobe drawings, here illustrated, were 
photographed and are reproduced with the permis- 
sion of the Very Reverend John J. Daly, rector of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, Baltimore, Maryland. 


(3) Design accepted by Bishop Carroll and his committee. ““The 
second design which is Roman, has . . . equal merit with the 
first in point of plan and structure . . .” 


(4) Plan of above Roman scheme. 
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Archbishop John Carroll by Gilbert Stuart 


Courtesy Georgetown University 
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(5) The plan “‘so reduced in size as to come within the dimensions 
you have fixed as your maximum.” 


(8) 


(6) Longitudinal 


section of plan above before enlarging the dome. 


(7) ‘‘Now ridiculous as it may appear . 


Georgetown, D.C. 
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. whoever first formed the 
idea that the foundation walls were not solid . . . has studied 


bP) 


the projection of the Church floor upside down . . 


The Cathedral was built substantially in accordance with this 
drawing. (See plan and photographs of building as it stands 
to-day on page 55.) As at Saint Paul’s, London, the dome now 
encompasses the width of the aisles and dominates the Cathedral 
both externally and internally. No floor plans to show this 
change are known. 


Photos; Rex Bowden 


A letter from the Archbishop: ‘Recently it was our 
privilege to bless a Crucifixion piece in the cemetery 
of the Sisters of Saint Anthony here. It is an unusual 
work of art by Mr Charles Umlauf, head of the sculp- 
ture department of Texas University. The subject 
reveals the bitter suffering and tragedy of the Cruci- 
fixion, but as the Saviour, with lifted head, gazes 
beyond the stars, we realize that even in death He is 
the Conquering Christ. 

“T am glad to learn that you will reproduce this 
work in Lirurcicat Arts. It is a reverent portrayal of 
one of the great moments in history. In the midst of 
much that is sordid in the modern world it is pleasant 
to recall that art which has a soul still speaks to the 
human spirit. The Most Reverend Ropert E. Lucey, 
S.T.D., Archbishop of San Antonio.” 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


Aluminum on a black granite base — fourteen feet 
high, including base. Charles Umlauf, sculptor. 
Commissioned by Mrs. M. hk. McNay and placed 
in the cemetery of the Sisters of Saint Anthony, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


ith aatf yn  Dulding 1s what is commonly called fire resistive, 


with reinforced concrete frame, masonry walls, and floor construction of 
tile and concrete. The exterior is of red brick with limestone trim at the 
entrance. The pylon serves as a chimney for the boilers. The windows are 
Michael Flinn steel sash. The centre stairway feature and lettering at front 
are in aluminum. 
The gymnasium, indicated by the perspective, will actually be a com- 
bination gymnasium and auditorium, with shops, band room, showers, 
etc. A third unit of the general plan will probably be a complete auditorium 
with additional facilities for the school as the need may develop. 

The chapel interior was designed by Rambusch. The altar is of Alabama 
marble with yellow veining. The floor is of gray and black asphalt tile; the 
walls are ivory and purple: the ceiling is maroon. 
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Photos: A. C. Ketly 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


John Carroll High School 


Charles H. McCauley, architect 
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BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


Thayer School 


Freeman, French, Freeman, architects 


The problem: a public school building meeting modern educational require. 
ments at a minimum budget; the desire of the Burlington School Commis. 
sioners to have a school that would be completely fire resistant and have a 
low maintenance cost: a building as flexible as possible for future educa- 
tional requirements as well as proper light, heat, and ventilation. 

The red brick walls have been left exposed in the classrooms, blending 
DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE beautifully with the natural oak plywood and oak trim. The doors, ward- 
robes, steel sash, and radiators have been painted bright green, yellow, and 
terra cotta. 

The exterior of the school was designed to express the function of the 
building. It is located near Saint Mark’s church, which was designed by the 
same architects, and there is no architectural clash between the two struc- 


tures. 


Photos: Richard Garrison 


REAR VIEW SAINT MARK’S GHURCH, 
ILLUSTRATED IN AUGUST, 
1943, “LITURGICAL ARTS” | 
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Photos: Bogart Studio 
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High School 


tggers G Higgins, architects 
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The architects’ statement: ‘“The design 
of the Archbishop Stepinac High School 
seeks a synthesis of three important ele- 
ments, namely, traditional experience, 
modern necessity, and utilitarian re- 
quirements. 

‘While the exterior is generally tradi- 
tional, it avoids ornamentation. While 
modern in concept, it also avoids the 
harsh and bizarre. 

‘The interior treatment is planned to 
group secondary school facilities in such 
manner as to provide maximum flexi- 
bility. On the other hand, the pattern is 
specifically aimed at minimizing cross- 
traffic, with its resultant confusion and 
interference with normal school activity. 

“Development of the plan as an H 
shape made possible the grouping of the 
auditorium, gymnasium, athletic locker 
rooms, cafeteria, and music rooms in 
one wing, apart from the classrooms in 
the centre portion and the chapel in 
another wing of the building. All are 
accessible -within their proper uses. 
Location of the classrooms in the main 
line of the structure provides maximum 
east and west natural light.” 


Crucifix. Wood. Ivan Mestrovic The Entombment. A painting by Robert Winthrop White. 
(Courtesy The Barnett Aden Gallery, Washington, D. C.) 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE ART DEPARTMENT OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Has art ceased being the step-child in university life? At least it deserves serious consid- 
eration. (See editorial in this issue, on the art department at the Catholic University.) 


Photos: Woltz 


Saint Jerome and the lion. Robert Winthrop White \g 4 Flight into Egypt. Wood. Oronzio Maldarelli . 


Angel. Wood. Clare Fontanini 
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had of becoming personally known to you, and 
of having toward you the high respect I feel 
for your character will always be one of the 
pleasant circumstances of my life. 

But I am too well acquainted with the course 
of public business to believe that ultimately any 
plan I can possibly devise will be adopted. 
Neither self-respect nor moral rectitude will 
permit me to sanction professionally anything 
for your use in the way of design or execution 
which my judgment or my taste disapproves. 

It is not, Reverend Sir, your good taste, your 
sound reasonings, your freedom from prejudice, 
or your knowledge on the subject which will 
decide. The pressure of general opinion, the 
perseverance of those who are honestly ig- 
norant, is always an overmatch for the yielding 
disposition which belongs to such benevolence 
as yours. 


By March, 1806, the conditions which 
Latrobe so accurately foretold had come 
to pass, and Bishop Carroll had a prob- 
lem on his hands which a man of less 
tact would have been unable to handle. 
The masons on the job claimed his walls 
were not thick enough, and the unfortu- 
nate clerk of the works, in addition to 
making errors on the levels of the grades, 
misread the plan of the crypt. Latrobe 
exploded: 


There cannot be a fitter moment than the 
present to be perfectly explicit on the subject 
of perfect confidence in my professional opin- 
ion. Should the committee be of the opinion 
that having erected buildings of the most diffi- 
cult design and construction in various parts 
of the United States, and erected them success- 
fully, I deserve this confidence, then neither 
my time nor my temper will be lost by arguing 
with mechanics about the thickness of a wall 
or any other professional matter; if that be 
called argument which on one side is only 
opinion formed by guess or habit, and on the 
other theory confirmed by the practice of 
fifteen years employment in works of the first 
rank, My willingness to alter the form, the 
extent and the style of your cathedral agreeably 
to the ideas of the committee is evident from 
my having made four designs —not mere 


‘sketches but fully elaborated designs for the 


work — and I am still willing, as new views 
relative to the subject shall arise in your minds, 
to give you promptly and zealously all the aid 


* Among early visitors to the cathedral was 
Frances Trollope whose acidulous commentary, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, was pub- 
lished in 1836. “The Catholic Cathedral is 
considered by all Americans as a magnificent 
church, but it can hardly be so classed by any- 
one who has seen the churches of Europe; its 
interior however has an air of neatness that 
amounts to elegance.” Just what this attribute 
amounts to is left to the reader’s surmise. She 
continues, inaccurately describing the form as 
a Greek Cross: ‘““The form is a Greek Cross, 
having a dome in the centre; but the propor- 
tions are ill preserved; the dome is too low, 
and the arches which support it are flattened, 
and too wide for their height.” 

+ Excerpts published in this article taken 
from Riordan have been compared with the 
original correspondence, but time did not per- 
mit a complete revision. 


my knowledge and talents can afford you in 
adapting your edifice to them. . . . 

How ridiculous as it may appear, it is not 
the less true that whoever first formed the idea 
that the foundation walls were not solid, but 
consisted of arches, has studied the projection 
of the Church floor upside-down, and has mis- 
taken the vaulted ceiling of the crypt, or cellar, 
for the foundations of the church. As all artists 
are poets by profession, you must rank me with 
the “Gens irritabile et vatum.” If you think 
my manner too positive, you must clothe my 
words with the garb of respect and friendly zeal, 
which I feel for you and your committee to 
whom I offer my most sincere respects . . . 


In spite of this ultimatum, conditions 
on the job continued to deteriorate and 
Latrobe, early in 1807, withdrew from 
the work, asking for the return of his 
drawings. Bishop Carroll, combining 
firmness and tact with humility, took 
the matter in hand: 


Baltimore February 9, 1807. My Dear Sir: 
When I received four days ago your favor of 
the first inst. inclosing the draft of one intended 
for the trustees, it gave me too much concern 
to comply with your request by writing an 
immediate answer. My concern did not arise 
merely from the foresight of the fatal conse- 
quence which would result to our undertaking 
by the withdrawal of your direction in its pres- 
ent state, but likewise because it appeared to us 
that the loss of your talents and knowledge 
would be chargeable in some degree to my 
imprudence, not indeed for having exhibited 
to the trustees your private letter of December 
13 (which I was careful not to do), but for 
having verbally informed them of your repug- 
nance to act with Mr. Hillen, (one of the 
trustees) or to have the building superintended 
by Mr. Rhorback — repeating this part of 
your letter from memory, I may have used un- 
intentionally expressions from which they in- 
ferred that they were to be restrained from 
employing agents best approved by them, for 
the immediate superintendence of the building, 
and therefore they required that their answer 
should assert their authority. But as they ex- 
pressly added that these agents should have no 
authority to make alteration in the design or 
construction without your knowledge or ap- 
probation, is it yet forbidden to hope that more 
attention will be paid hereafter to this, and 
that you will reconsider and suspend at least, 
if not change your resolution? . . . It does not 
escape me that this is a selfish and interested 
request; it is soliciting you to sacrifice your own 
feelings to those who have rashly undertaken 
to rejudge your work and modify without 
knowledge a design formed on the principles 
of science and directed by experience. Con- 
scious of my inability to give any opinion on the 
combinations required for the various detailed 
parts of a great piece of architecture, I have 
constantly refrained from every interference, 
but seeing now the mischief into which we shall 
be plunged without your aid, I am determined 
to interpose my voice more decidedly, and I 
shall insist peremptorily on a strict compliance 
with your directions .. . 

Having offered these observations, and de- 
sparing almost of their having the effect of pro- 
ducing a change in your determination, I send 
you back the copy of your intended letter. If, 
however, you can think more compassionately 


for our ignorance and presumption its daugh- 
ter, you will find it advisable to soften some 
expressions (a few marginal notes on your copy 
will direct you to the passages) which have 
appeared most likely to me to give displeasure 
— perhaps you will note the others. . . 


The effectiveness of this appeal is 
evident enough in Latrobe’s reply from 
Philadelphia, dated a week later: 


Right Rev. Sir: 

What can I answer to your letter, but that I 
will return to the plough from which I have 
looked back. I shall be in Baltimore in a few 
days, and shall immediately upon my arrival 
wait upon you. 


Interrupted between 1811 and 1817 
by the war with England, work was 
sufficiently advanced for the dedication 
of the cathedral in 1821. Except for the 
portico, which was built from Latrobe’s 
designs by his son in 1863, the cathedral 
was substantially complete by 1832 * 
including the onion topped terminations 
of the two western belfries, with their 
faint flavor of Kiev and Moscow. The 
author of this much criticized departure 
from the original design does not seem 
to be known, the belfries having been 
shown in all states of the design with 
simple, hemispherical domes. 

In all, Latrobe produced seven de- 
signs for the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion. Four of these are known to exist 
and were first published with a valuable 
descriptive article by Fiske Kimball in 
the Architectural Record for December, 
1917, and January, 1918. These draw- 
ings and the original letters from La- 
trobe to Bishop Carroll are preserved in 
the cathedral archives. The correspond- 
ence was published in 1906 by the 
Reverend J. M. Riordan, with minor 
changes in spelling, punctuation, and 
phraseology, in a publication entitled 
Cathedral records from the beginning of 
Catholicity in Baltimore to the present time 
. . . T printed by the Catholic Mirror 
Publishing Company. 

As will be remembered, Latrobe 
placed great importance on the size of 
the choir. For reasons of economy, the 
choir was reduced to a simple hemi- 
cycle containing the altar. (Scheme 3) 
In 1890, it was enlarged to its present 
noble proportions and a sacristy was 
also added by Cardinal Gibbons in a 
manner worthy of Latrobe himself. In 
1792, Bishop Carroll had written to 
Cardinal Antonelli in Rome: “‘Since the 
arrival of the Sulpician priests, the cele- 
bration of the offices of Divine worship 
has assumed great dignity and pomp. 
Though the principal church in Balti- 
more is simple in size and architecture, 
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it has all the dignity of a Cathedral at 
the function of Divine Worship.” To- 
day, he must look with satisfaction on 
his cathedral whose proportions, though 
relatively small, produce a surprisingly 
monumental effect. As it stands, with its 


enlarged choir and ample sacristy, it is 
indeed a cathedral suited to the func- 
tions of divine worship as well as a last- 
ing tribute to his persevering patience 
and the creative genius of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe. 


Never a Dull Moment 


HERE are times when some of our 

esteemed colleagues in the maga- 
zine field turn up items of unusual in- 
terest. One of our readers, ever search- 
ing for such items and mindful of the 
advisability of giving an occasional 
light touch to the contents of Lrrurct- 
cAL Arts, hinted that we should look 
into several priceless letters which ap- 
peared in the October, 1948, issue of 
Harper’s Magazine, in the section called 
“After Hours’? conducted by “Mr 
Harper.” These letters present so fantas- 
tic a point of view in matters pertaining 
to ‘ecclesiastical art” that we reprint 
them here without further comment, 
but with due and grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Harper’s Magazine and, of 
course, to Mr Harper. Should any of our 
readers doubt the authenticity of these 
letters, we can only say that we are as- 
sured by the editors of Harper’s Magazine 
that this correspondence is absolutely 
authentic; they have seen the originals, 
and the person who submitted these 
gems for publication claims that he has 
a suitcase full of other letters in the same 
vein. 


No Red Hair on Angels! 


Ir 1s sometimes assumed these days that pat- 
ronage of the arts is at a very low ebb because 
the people who ought to be buying it don’t 
know what they want. Not only that, artists 
are believed to be people who perform only by 
inspiration and can’t be told what to do. The 
rapport and understanding that used to exist be- 
tween the artist and the man he worked for is 
looked back upon with some wonder — one 
of those things that graced civilization before 
it got all loused up with commercialism and 
the almighty dollar. There was a time when a 
painter and a patron could get together and 
draw up a contract that specified what a pic- 
ture would look like right down to the last 
detail. They understood each other. 

The most famous contract of this sort was for 
an altar piece called ‘““The Coronation of the 
Virgin,” that Enguerrard Charonton painted 
for his patron Jean de Montegnac in 1453. 
The two men drew up a document that spelled 
out not only what would be in the picture but 
what kind of pigments would be used. “It 
should” the contract read, “‘be in the form of a 


paradise, and in the paradise should be the 
Holy Trinity, and there should be no difference 
between the Father and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit should be in the form of a dove.... 
Item: the vestments should be rich, and that 
of the Virgin should be of white damask . . .” 
It went on like this for several pages with a 
few specifications about using a special ultra- 
marine blue from the city of St. Jean d’Acre 
except on the frame, where a ‘“‘fine German 
azure” would be satisfactory. 

Times have changed less than you might 
think. The other day a friend in Denver sent 
me three letters written by a man who runs a 
company that markets church decorations, 
murals, and statuary to a painter who turns out 
angels and other ecclesiastical accoutrements 
on order, These are documents that belong in 
the annals of art history along with the one 
I’ve just quoted. 

Nov. 17, 1946 


Dear ; 
. .. Paints are on the way. I want 15 
cherubs (angels) such as you painted for me 
before — (must be your best work) 20 Large 
Clouds just like you made before (same color 
and must be good work) 15 small clouds just 
like you made before (same color and must be 
good work). 

(On angel’s hair no red hair) Red hair is out. 
No red hair on angels. 

Also want 2 standing angels standing on 
clouds holding a swinging incense burner. One 
for the right and one for the left side exactly 
like picture of angel enclosed. This is different 
from ones you made for me before. Size of this 
angel from the feet to the head 6 Feet in Ht. 
with 15 inches of clouds under the feet making 
the angel from the clouds to the head 7 ft. and 
3 inches. These angels must be very pretty & in 
very pretty colors. Also enclosed find check for 
$20.00 to start work. 

Send at once sketch of this angel showing 
angels together one far right and one far left 
side holding the swinging incense burner so I 
can see how they are going to look. I want a 
price on all this work. Keep it cheap. 

Thank you. Give this your immediate atten- 
tion please. 

Very truly yours, 


April 8, 1947 


Dear 

I want one dove with clouds and ray to 
measure 50’ x 50’, Dove to be white shaded 
with black and black outline. The rest just like 
you made before. 

Also 12 Cherubs with pretty faces and dainty 
necks. Last Cherubs had necks too thick for 
angels, 


Also 15 small clouds and 20 big clouds shaded 
with purple and very pretty. Put your own 
touch to them. 

Do not rush but must have as soon as possible. 

I have quite a bit of work for you after this 
is finished so please do this as soon as possible 
and send to me. 

Still waiting to hear from you in regard to 
sketches. Do you intend to do them? Kindly 
advise at once about sketches. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


September 11, 1947 


Dear : 
I want the Sacred Heart from his feet to top 
of his head 514 feet. About an eight inch mound 
shown on illustration right below feet. Also 
cross extending about 14 inches above his head. 
Use your own judgment in proportion. Earth 
part under mound should be about 12 inches 
with snakes like illustration. Width of earth 
should be 15 ft. wide. Lilies should be as high 
as in illustration. Also same amount of small 
pigeons. Put lamb as illustrated. Angels should 
be about 5 ft. in height from head to feet with 
wing extending up from head even with cross. 
Also angels standing on earth same as illustra- 
tion. Use your own judgment in proportion. 
Also make heads nice in proportion to bodies — 
not too small. Shade wings of angels in very 
loud colors. Make garment of angels ivory and 
shade in the folds with a little green. Make 
lamb white and shadow with a little black. Out- 
line lamb in black. Also doves to be painted 
white shaded in black and outlined in black. 
Halos around angel’s heads make chrome yel- 
low medium. Halo around Sacred Heart’s head 
make yellow with maroon inner cross. Then 
make big cross oak color. Outer garment of 
Sacred Heart a beautiful soft red. Nothing loud 
— tone it down. Inner garment white shaded. 
Seat of throne make in loud colors, Make it 
look like he is sitting on a throne or seat. Also 
bring snakes out like they were going to bite 
you. Make them loud. Also make lilies beauti- 
ful and shade strong. Now when you do this 
do the Sacred Heart in one piece. Do lamb and 
earth in one piece. Do each one of the angels 
separate in one piece. Do each side of lilies in 
one piece. You can arrange this anyway you 
like but it must be the easiest way to put up. 
Am sending you 4 bolts of heavy canvas if I can 
get it. If you do this I want it in proportion 
just like in illustration that I am sending you 
and I must have a nice job, That takes care of 
the Sanctuary. 

P. S. also want 15 more large clouds and 15 
small clouds. 

P. S. Also I want 2 angels painted with scroll 

in their hands like ones you painted for me be- 
fore. You should have pictures of them. Angels 
should be from head to feet 4 ft. I want 12 
inches of clouds at bottom of angels and clouds 
around center part of angels. Shade wings 
nicely. Scroll should be white — Make right 
angel in blue and the left one in pink. Hope you 
remember kind of angels you painted for me. 
Please do not get confused. This makes 4 angels 
in all — 2 of one kind and 2 as illustrated. 
_ I can only afford $325.00 on this particular 
job. I am allowing you $50.00 a piece on 4 
angels which is $200.00 and $125.00 for Sacred 
Heart, Snakes, lilies, lamb, and clouds. 

If this isn’t satisfactory to you just forget it 
because that is as much as I can pay for this 
particular job. If you want to do this wire me 
at once and I will send you the canvas. You 
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can get started soon as I hear from you. 
With best wishes. 


P. S. How are you coming with first order 
of clouds I gave you? 


Cordially, 


Editor’s final gasp: Had enough? 


Recent Publications 


SACRED FORTRESS. By Otto G. von 
Simson. University of Chicago Press. $10.00. 

Sacred Fortress is in no sense just 
another over-sized ‘‘art-book.’? The 
publication of Mr von Simson’s study of 
the art and liturgy and reality of sixth 
century Ravenna is dramatic, lasting, 
contributing to our understanding of the 
early Christian world. As such, the book 
becomes — in its own way — a fortress 
which preserves and restates a vision of 
Christian reality which, never lost, 
needs reaffirmation in every age. 

The great architectural and mosaic 
monuments at Ravenna constitute the 
sacred preserve to which the title al- 
ludes. With artistic sensitivity, a vast 
historical awareness (which does not be- 
come unweildy), a sense of subtle rela- 
tionships, and — above all — an intui- 
tive grasping of Christian reality, the 
author recreates the world of Justinian, 
Maximian, Angellus. He makes the 
whole scene (with its theological quar- 
rels, political intrigues, transferred rel- 
ics, magnificent churches) .so live that 
the reader is inevitably caught up in the 
battle of the mosaics, and through the 
mosaics to a vision set in time, trans- 
cending time. 

Oversimply and briefly, the thesis of 
the book is that the monuments of 
Ravenna have preserved in a marvelous 
way the thought and life of the early 
Christian centuries. By its unique posi- 
tion, the art of Ravenna concretizes the 
vision of both East and West at a de- 
cisive juncture in the history of Chris- 
tian civilization. Especially the mosaics 
of San Vitale and Sant’ Apollinare in 
Classe image the impact of Byzantium; 
while Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo calls 
forth the growing ascendancy of the 
West. In the former, the emphasis is 
upon the sacred theatre, the concept of 
majesty, and the dominating image is 
transfiguration; in the latter, the em- 
phasis is upon the active participation of 
the faithful in the sacred mysteries, the 
concept of joy through suffering, with 
the dominating image of martyrdom as 
related to epiphany. The author leaves 


no doubt that his final sympathies are 
with the wondrous “land of dignity and 
devotion, of freedom and assent” epito- 
mized in Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, 
which stands as a monumental mediator 
between the two worlds. 

So to summarize the arguments of a 
subtle and imaginative writer is a 
brutality. Yet the book has so many 
facets that some such general statement 
must be made. Elsewhere, others will 
note the significance of von Simson’s 
work for the archaeologist, the historian, 
the theologian, the liturgist, and even — 
I suspect — the political thinker. Here 
it seems appropriate to select one aspect 
of the work which will be of special 
concern to the readers of this quarterly. 
Aware that such one-sided emphasis 
gives a distorted picture of the whole, 
nonetheless the aptness of many of von 
Simson’s comments on the art of the 
liturgy makes such single-mindedness 
excuseable in a magazine devoted to 
liturgical arts. 

First of all, the author has not set out 
to discuss “‘art and liturgy” or philoso- 
phize on the relationship of the two. 
His aim has been to understand and 
interpret the great art of a crucial age. 
Inevitably he has been led into con- 
siderations of the most fundamental 
kind, especially the relationship be- 
tween God and man as reflected in the 
worship of the age. This relationship be- 
comes a dominant aspect of his inter- 
pretation; and it is more often than not 
in the liturgy that the important keys 
are discovered for the understanding of 
an art which is incomprehensible in any 
other light. He does not pretend to 
establish an exclusive aesthetics of sacred 
art. In extracting some of the basic ideas 
with which he works, it must be remem- 
bered that these notions are not ab- 
stract formulae but working awarenesses 
which make possible his profound eluci- 
dation. Obviously, many of these con- 
ceptions have a pertinence transcending 
sixth century art. Art as used in the 
liturgy is not an end in itself, but always 
subservient to, partaking of, the mean- 
ing of the sacred mysteries; such art is 
at once both part of the sacred “play” 
and also ‘“‘in the grand sense” propa- 
ganda, calling forth —as von Simson 
remarks concerning the great Trans- 
figuration mosaic at Sant’ Apollinare 
in Classe — ‘“‘the supernatural reality 
which not only challenges man’s mind 
but envelopes his entire existence. This 
reality only comes to life in relation to 
the eucharistic rite, and only thus seen 
does the grandeur and ‘incompleteness’ 


of their style and language become 
intelligible.” 

Much has been written about the 
autonomous nature of art — much, per- 
haps, which has been inspired by a mis- 
interpreation of an early essay of 
Jacques Maritain. As one reads Sacred 
Fortress, it is manifest that the autonomy 
of religious art is a limited one, and for 
good reason. The term “‘sung prayer’? is 
constantly applied to great liturgical 
music; but the concept of other art as 
“visual prayer” is a less bruited notion. 
The “solemn incantations” of the mo- 
saics, in all their dignity, simplicity, and 
awesomeness, are blended and become 
an intimate part of the opus Dei. Actu- 
ally what we have, really, is a sacra- 
mental art, although the author does 
not use this phraseology; and such an 
art is not too easy for the modern mind 
to grasp. “If we speak of works of art 
and poetry as imitations,” writes von 
Simson, “we understand the term to 
mean no more than an image which 
copies the appearance of a thing and is 
thus its imitation in a purely fictitious 
sense. Our aesthetic experience, and, 
in fact, reason itself refuse to see between 
the work of art and the thing it depicts 
a relation which is much closer and 
much more mysterious than that be- 
tween ‘reality’ and ‘appearance,’ a rela- 
tion in virtue of which the work of art 
partakes of the reality that it ‘imitates.’ 
Such a concept of art appears to us not 
only as ‘primitive’ but as excluded by 
the definitions of art which modern 
aesthetics has evolved. It is this concept 
of artistic imitation, however, which ex- 
plains the nature and the function of the 
sacred art of the ancient church. Con- 
templators of the mosaics of Ravenna 
. . . did not experience aesthetic enjoy- 
ment but were overcome by awe and 
fear as if in the presence of sacred real- 
ity.’ This “primitive,” magical, and 
what I would prefer to call “‘sacra- 
mental” concept of imitation is the very 
source-spring of Christian art. 

Clearly, this is a difficult concept to 
handle. It would be very easy to resolve 
all sacred art into “‘suggestive theology” 
in paint or stone or wood. This error is 
avoided in von Simson’s argument be- 
cause of his constant insistence that the 
art is not merely narrative, that the art- 
works are in themselves “incomplete” 
and only become complete with refer- 
ence to the sacred reality they were 
meant to accompany. And yet, it is the 
very recognition of this dependency 
which gives the works of art their in- 
tegrity and finally their reality. “For the 
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simple flight of the butterfly,” Claudel 
once wrote, “you need the whole sky.” 
Von Simson has seen this and tried to 
recreate the whole atmosphere (and I 
mean life-giving air, not stage props) in 
which these simple, grand works live 
and have their beauty. The whole sky is 
the opus redemptionis, transecting and 
transcending time. And the works of art 
set in this atmosphere, as he remarks 
concerning the mosaics of Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo, transcend “‘the concern of 
any particular age.” 

Such an exhalted conception of the 
role of sacred art has deep ramification. 
The entire sacred edifice becomes an 
integral whole which, in turn, appeals 
to the wholeness of man, body and soul. 
The works of artists then begin to reflect 
‘a concept of man which called not only 
upon the intellect but upon human na- 
ture in its entirety to experience and to 
live the mysteries of redemption.” Thus, 
transfiguration, epiphany, resurrection, 
all the mysteries become part of the 
whole when the mass, the great action, 
takes place. The works of the artists, the 
permeating experience of death and 
resurrection, the past and present, the 
last judgment, the martyrs, the virgins, 
the angels, emperors, archbishops, and 
the things of the earth: all are brought 
into the whole when the timeless trans- 
acts time. 

The reader had best see for himself 
how Sacred Fortress unfolds its vast and 
varied panorama. The reviewer can 
only tell you that it is a serious, impor- 
tant book. If, as in the above remarks, 
one aspect of the book is accentuated to 
the exclusion of much else that is of 
great interest, our compensation is that 
the point which is extracted is one of the 
central thoughts of the book, without 
which all else is incomprehensible. The 
great virtue of the author is that he 
brings to the understanding of sacred 
art a wholeness of vision which is rare, 
indeed, in the discussion of religious art 
— whether of the sixth or the twentieth 
century. 

Arguments will arise, no doubt, con- 
cerning some of Simson’s thesis. This is 
inevitable when such inflammable top- 
ics as offertory processions, the political 
significance of sacred art, and the ideo- 
logical conflict between East and West 
are discussed. As to the last point, one 
feels that he has established at times too 
severe a dichotomy between East and 
West, especially as regards the questions 
of active participation in the liturgy and 
the emphasis upon transfiguration and 
epiphany motifs. But it would be a poor 


book, for sure, which did not raise some 
questions; and even at the points where 
one tends to disagree, one is grateful to 
the author who has made us think about 
these things. 

Some notes of a technical nature are 
in order concerning such a book. The 
format, arrangement, type are all hand- 
some. Forty-nine clear black and white 
full-page plates are provided to illus- 
trate the various monuments and mo- 
saics which von Simson discusses. ‘The 
prose is clear, and the argument of the 
essay proceeds with subtlety and clarity. 
The author’s affinity to two words 
(“ambivalence” and “‘curiously”) might 
be noted; but, as compensation — not 
once in his discussion of East and West 
does the word “dichotomy” appear! 
The publishers should be reprimanded 
for junking all the notes together at the 
end of the essay, a hateful practice 
which one learned to tolerate “because 
of the war” but which is hardly justi- 
fiable longer. The most generally mov- 
ing sections of the book are von Sim- 
son’s discussions of the transfiguration 
mosaic in San Vitale and the processions 
of martyrs and virgins in Sant’ Apol- 
linare Nuovo. These sections, and many 
others, prove that a guiding intuitive 
awareness can bring scholarship to life 
in the soul of a book. 

Rosert B. HEywoon, 
New Richmond, Wisconsin 


THE TASTE OF ANGELS. A History of 
Art Collecting trom Rameses to Napoleon. 
By Francis Henry Taylor. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $10.00. 

In undertaking the tremendous labor 
required for this volume, and for the 
sequel which he promises us, Mr Taylor 
deserves our thanks. His is the first at- 
tempt to recount the history of art col- 
lecting in any systematic fashion; the 
wonder is that no one has ever before 
essayed the task. Not the least useful re- 
sult of Mr Taylor’s work will be to ex- 
plode for good any pretention that the 
peculiar world of dealers, wealthy ac- 
quisitors, and artists with more than 
half an eye cocked on acclaim is some- 
thing entirely a product of contem- 
porary civilization, and that the great 
monuments of the past were all created 
in a wonder atmosphere of sweet func- 
tionalism and pure motives. Mr Taylor 
himself indicates that the European 
middle ages were more barren of col- 
lectors and collections than the times of 
classical antiquity or the centuries since 
the renaissance, yet it is as sensible — 
if not more sensible, indeed — to at- 


tribute this, as he does, to lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity, bad communica- 
tions, and what the eighteenth-century 
not improperly styled “‘rudeness of man- 
ners” as to some putative moral supe- 
riority. Nor is this to dismiss the gothic 
because the Goths were a trifle crude in 
their behavior. It would be sheer ro- 
manticism to assert that modern man 
would, or should, be content to live in a 
central American or Andean commu- 
nity of the great ages of those regions; 
it would be equally silly to assert that 
Incan or Mayan achievements are 
negligible. 

This however, is merely a specialized 
by-product — let its chips fall where 
they may. Mr Taylor’s book is readable, 
in parts truly entertaining, and it wisely 
avoids the pitfalls of too much gibing at 
tastes other than our own. It will afford 
its readers a fine over-all picture, though 
I myself would have liked a more ex- 
plicit consideration of the history of 
taste; after all, taste is the collector’s 
philosophy, and although Mr Taylor 
alludes to such matters as the eclipse of 
the pre-Raphael Italians, he somewhat 
assumes that his readers will know about 
these things, an assumption which will 
deprive many of his pages of meaning 
for readers who could greatly benefit 
from them. Also, to keep the record 
straight, The Taste of Angels limits itself 
strictly to the Western world; China, 
Japan, and India are not in its province. 

I do not like to cavil, especially when 
dealing with so genuine anaccomplish- 
ment as Mr Taylor’s, yet there is an 
aspect of his book so unfortunate that 
it would be less than honest to overlook 
it, and that is the amazingly undistin- 
guished quality of the matter he pre- 
sents in translation, especially from the 
French. At best it is flat; at worst it is 
inexcusable. Here is an example: “Sa 
pénétration allait jusqu’a découvrir le 
moment ou chacune d’elles césserait 
d’étre agréable . . .” “Her penetration 
went to the point of discovering the very 
moment when each of these would be 
most agreeable .. .” (Italics mine.) 
Fortunately most texts are scrupulously 
given in both languages. And many 
readers will be puzzled at Mr Taylor’s 
summary contempt for the Council of 
Trent — a gathering which, of course, 


did not heal the breach in Christendom, 


but which, in so far as it affected taste 
and several other matters, was not ut- 
terly despicable. But here are beauty- 
spots indeed, which should serve to 
make us remark the fair countenance of 
the whole achievement. 
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The illustrations are splendid. 
Harry Lorin Binsse, 
Pointe au Pic, Province of Quebec 


THE CITY AND THE CATHEDRAL. 
By Robert Gordon Anderson. New York. 
Longmans. $3.50. 

The author draws a series of cartoons 
which might well set the design for the 
lost tapestries of the thirteenth century. 
The many-towered mediaeval city of 
Paris forms the predominating back- 
ground; its bustling river traffic, the 
crowds surging back and forth across 
the bridges spanning the Seine, tum- 
blers performing in the square before 
the cathedral, the ceremonies at Notre 
Dame, jousts in the palace tilt-yard, the 
atelier, the shop, and all the seething 
life within the encircling moat. The 
scenes are painted with a high palette 
and a strong hand. In the foreground 
one finds the king, a galaxy of scholars, 
knights and their ladies, richly coped 
prelates; while the densely populated 
background comprises a colorful sup- 
porting cast. Humanity then, even as 
to-day, included the good and the bad ,the 
saint and the sinner, the strong and the 
weak, rich and poor, the beautiful and 
the ugly, the brilliant and the stupid; the 
means and extremes of every category. 
During the great days of the thirteenth 
century a saint occupied the throne of 
France, dispensing Christian charity 
and rugged justice. Without attempting 
to solve the riddle of this enigmatic 
epoch, Mr Anderson paints a forth- 
right picture of mediaeval life and he 
calls a spade a spade. There is no gloss- 
ing over the weaknesses and dwelling 
unduly on the goodness. The all-per- 
vasive character of Christian culture is 

recognized, but there is also the aware- 
ness that the thirteenth century was not 
without its corruption and vice. 

For the liturgically minded, there is 
plenty of interest. Henry Adams, in 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, gives an 
exquisite description of the cathedral. 
Mr Anderson does comparably well by 
Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle. 
But of more specific interest is the story 
of the studios and the craftsmen who 
furnish all that the Church requires for 
the performance of the liturgy. All such 
items are made with the utmost care and 
according to rigid specifications. Quality 
is insisted upon, as, for example: “A 
candle maker, the records show, was 
fined by his own guild for selling a 
‘candle that dripped grease on the Saint 
Gervais altar cloth.” A glimpse into the 
shelter of ‘““The House of the Seven who 


Sewed for Our Lady” reveals the rich- 
ness of the mediaeval vestments, nor 
were these vestments a mere fraction the 
cost of similar articles to-day; indeed, 
their price would be staggering by any 
standards. The cope for the king’s con- 
fessor cost the equivalent of one hundred 
thousand present-day dollars. Patrons 
of the arts and the Church spent their 
money freely. Only the best, and the 
best was none too good for the House of 
the Lord. 

The purpose of the guilds was funda- 
mentally to better the lot of labor. Here 
we see a give and take between employer 
and worker. The emphasis on quality 
of workmanship and labor, along with 
wages and working conditions, might 
well serve as a model for the rather 
lopsided demands of present day unions. 

Paris is the centre of learning and a 
swarm of scholars come and go. We see 
Saint Thomas Aquinas during his stay 
writing his Little Book and lecturing to a 
group of students. ; 

Of all the rough and tumble sports in 
which we take part to-day, none could 
hold a candle to the “gentle” art of 
jousting. Death as a result of these 
games was common, with the incidence 
of mayhem running high. It is interest- 
ing to note that such rigorous sport was 
looked upon as a discipline; an exercise 
of the spirit as well as of brawn, training 
the worthy knight to learn “‘how to take 
it.’ From the king down, all in high 
places took their position seriously and 
were willing to shoulder responsibilities. 
A queen mother takes her teen-aged 
charge — a king to be — to witness the 
public penance performed on an Al- 
bigensian heretic. Such punishment was 
corporeal indeed, delivered to the naked 
sinner in the cathedral square. There is 
no idea of squeamishness permitted. 

This book delves into every nook and 
cranny of mediaeval life, and it should 
have a wide interest, for it is as colorful 
and entertaining as one might hope for. 
The gusto of the era is captured and one 
is alive to the universal belief in God 
which permeates mediaeval society and 
is indeed the hallmark of the thirteenth 
century. The City and the Cathedral por- 
trays a cultural heritage which is Eu- 
rope’s, and from which this country, the 
stepchild of puritanism, was disinherited. 
Even the sinners had an awareness of 
God. The recognition of sin as such ef- 
fected a unanimity in the code of morals, 
and seeking salvation was the preemi- 
nent occupation of all. 

J. SANFORD SHANLEY, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE 26 LETTERS. By Oscar Ogg. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.00. 

Whoever settles down to get ac- 
quainted with The 26 Letters is in for a 
very pleasant experience. Many books 
indeed have been written on the various 
phases of development of the alphabet, 
from picture writing to modern print- 
ing, but this is probably the first book 
written and illustrated so expertly for 
the general reader, be he sixteen or 
much older. 

It would be hazardous to guess at the 
number of hours and years that the 
noted calligrapher-author, Mr Oscar 
Ogg, sacrificed to gathering all the in- 
teresting data, then weaving it all into 
so fascinating a story and illustrating it 
with carefully executed line drawings. 

It is an amazing thing to learn that 
for the 230,000 years which intervened 
between the use of the first flint weapon 
and the cave drawings man had no 
graphic means of communication. For 
the next 15,000 years, man’s only writ- 
ten communication was through pic- 
tures, ideograms, photograms, symbol 
pictures, and finally Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics — all of which were quite in- 
adequate and confusing. The first in- 
dications of an alphabet came with the 
more condensed form of hieroglyphics 
called hieratic writing. The Phoenicians 
devised the first real alphabet, which the 
Greeks adapted in turn to their own 
purposes, and they had a functional set 
of capital letters interchangeable to 
form words with definite meanings. 
Then came the Roman conquerors who 
bore the culture of Greece back to the 
empire and gave the western world its 
alphabet of capital letters which to-day 
are still the models for all artisans. 

The character of a letter form derives 
from the tool used to make it. The 
wedge-shaped stamp could only effect 
cuneiform characters, the reed and 
crude brush were used by the Egyptian 
scribes to write their hieroglyphics. And 
the flat brush used by the Roman arti- 
sans produced the beautiful rounded 
forms with the graduated thick and thin 
line. When these letters were incised 
(as they were from the outset), the chisel 
left its characteristic in the delicately 
finished serifs. The author’s diagrams 
on the use of these various instruments 
demonstrate how, by slight manipula- 
tions in holding the tool, variants of 
letter forms came about. 

National characteristics too left their 
mark on the Roman alphabet, as the 
conquerors of the ancient Roman Em- 
pire introduced the new alphabet to 
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their own people. These interpretations 
similated spoken dialects in that the 
writing of a neighboring people was 
difficult to read. Charlemagne ironed 
out this conglomeration, when he dele- 
gated Alcuin of York to supervise the 
rewriting and reéditing of all ecclesiasti- 
cal books. Alcuin settled once and for 
all the accepted forms in the Roman 
alphabet we use to-day. 

With Gutenberg in Germany and his 
invention of movable type, the written 
forms were copied and rendered into 
fixed matrices from which type was 
cast. Hence his first book was printed 
in black letter — the current angular 
and black rendition of the Roman 
alphabet. Nicholas Jensen, in Italy, 
perfected the small letters. Aldus gave 
us the first italic letters, while in France 
the batarde forms were designed by 
three German immigrants — Friburger, 
Gering, and Krantz. The story of the 
26 letters is completed by a chapter on 
modern typesetting by such mechanical 
means as linotype and monotype and on 
modern methods of printing. 

It is obvious that the author’s inten- 
tion, in writing this fascinating book, 
was to awaken in the general reader — 
and specifically in students — a real in- 
terest in the alphabet everyone takes for 
granted. The reader is tempted to cut a 
reed or strap two pencils together and 
try his hand at drawing the letters to see 
for himself what happens. 

The 26 Letters is a book for every class 
room — for everyone. It bears all the 
earmarks of a serious scholar’s work — 
but one who is intent on disseminating 
this knowledge for the improvement of 
the graphic arts generally. It is a job 
exceptionally well done and with a 
definite function to fulfill. 

JosepH P. AscHERL, 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE AKATHISTOS HYMN. Trans- 
lated by Vincent McNabb. O.P. Oxford, 
England: Blackfriars Publications. 3/6. 
About fourteen or fifteen years ago 
at my first London exhibition, I made 
the acquaintance of two white Russian 
refugees, the Count and Countess Benig- 
sen. They were sure, from evidence of 
my work, that somewhere, from some 
ancestor, I had inherited Eastern blood 
—and so I was invited to take Easter 
breakfast with them in the Russian 
fashion. After the meal one nibbles mint 
cakes and Russian toffee and talks for 
hours. During the conversation the 
Countess Olga showed me the first edi- 
tion in English of the Akathistos Hymn 


—a very handsome one hand printed 
at the Ditchling Press. She had been so 
sure that this great devotion to Our 
Lady needed to be made known to the 
English speaking world that she had her- 
self started work on the translation. 


When she showed it to Father Vincent’ 


McNabb, he was so taken with it that 
he insisted that he had to do the transla- 
tion himself. Donald Attwater furnished 
the necessary historical notes. This edi- 
tion, however, was too expensive to be 
used as a common book of devotion; so 
one cannot be too pleased to see it re- 
produced in a cheaper form that will 
make it available to all. 

The composition of the Akathistos 
(non-sitting) Hymn is traditionally at- 


tributed to 626 A.D., when Constan- 


tinople was delivered from the Persians 
and Avars through the intercession of 
Our Lady. On that occasion the people 
spent the whole of the night standing in 
the churches singing the praises of the 
great Mother of God. “‘It is an office in 
honour of Our Lady sung in churches of 
the Byzantine Rite (whether Catholic or 
Orthodox) in parts on the first four Sat- 
urdays of Lent, and in its entirety on 
the fifth.” It consists of twenty-four 
stanzas alternately short and long: the 
short one proposes the mystery, for 
which the longer one praises our Lady 
in apostrophes, which are all preceded 
by the word hail. The whole forms a 
magnificent work of praise which leads 
one to appreciate more and more 
deeply the mighty power of the Mother 
of God. 

To me one thing seems lacking, that 
is, an acknowledgment to Olga, Count- 
ess Benigsen, for bringing about the 
translation of the hymn. 

Stster MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P. 


SAINT DOMINIC IN EARLY TUS- 
CAN PAINTING. By George Kaftal. 
Oxford, England: Blackfriars Publications. 
7/6. 

All Dominicans and those interested 
in Dominican things must feel grateful 
to the religious concerned with Black- 
friars Publications for putting out so 
many works which are of family in- 
terest. The latest is a collection of the 
images of Saint Dominic found in early 
Tuscan painting — forty-one plates in 
all. 

The book has two sections: the first 
contains images of Saint Dominic, and 
the second, incidents from his life. Each 
plate is accompanied by a description of 
the panel and a bibliography, which will 
be a great aid to those wishing to make 


a further study of the matter. Attached 
to each incident from the life is the 
revelant quotation from the De Vita et 
Miraculis Saint Dominici, et de Ordine 
Praedicatorum quem instituit of Theodoric 
of Appoldia, written about 1290. A short 
but thorough historical introduction 
completes the book. 

The binding is pleasant and the re- 
productions very good—the whole 
forming a pleasing and scholarly work 
which will, I am sure, be welcomed by 
those who wish just to look at the pic- 
tures as well as by the student; and most 
of all, let us hope, by Dominican noviti- 
ates, where there is all too little to bring 
to our mind the personality of our great 
Father. It is well to know that three 
more such works are in preparation, on 
Saint Catherine of Siena, Saint Peter 
Martyr, and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
And may one hope that the one on 
Saint Catherine will contain the little 
known paintings to be found between 
the old and new dome of San Sisto 
Vecchio? 

Sister MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND PRACTICES OF ART MUSE- 
UMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Theodore Lewis Low. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $2.75. 

Philosophical and psychological re- 
actions of people in the various art 
fields can be interesting, and at times 
even amusing. A reader of this book 
who is engaged in art education will ap- 
preciate the sane and scholarly investi- 
gation of art museum directors’ writings 
and lectures compiled by Mr Low under 
three period headings. 1870-1900 are 
the years of early museum incorporation 
and collecting in the United States. 
The period 1900-1930 sees the growth 
of three main patterns of museum phi- 
losophy with the aesthetic ideal espe- 
cially represented by the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, the educational ideal 
by the Newark, N. J., Museum, and the 
comprehensive, or combination, phi- 
losophy by the Metropolitan Musuem 
of Art in New York. The years 1930- 
1946 are referred to as the years of 
change, a change inevitable to art mu- 
seums at this time, for three chief 
reasons: the financial depression of the 
1930’s, the awakening of public interest 
in all forms of art, and World War II. 
Mr Low’s remarks on these factors for 
change show the contemporary inter- 
relationship of art, finance, and politics. 
American art museums can no longer 
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justify their existence as organizations 
which collect and house art for art’s 
sake alone, or even for the primary 
pleasure of the staff. They must actively 
promote a programme of art for the 
sake of educating the common man to 
an understanding of broad cultural de- 
velopments, past and present. 

Included in the book are the ques- 
tionnaire upon which Mr Low bases his 
study, a list of museums which par- 
ticipated in the survey, and a copious 
bibliography of museum publications, 
lectures, criticisms, etc. Mr Low quotes 
liberally from such champions of educa- 
tion as Charles C. Perkins (Boston), 
John Cotton Dana (Newark), Francis 
-H. Taylor, Robert de Forest, Henry 
Kent (Metropolitan), .and Roberta 
Fansler (Metropolitan and Boston). 

After analyzing the results of ques- 
tionnaires returned from the directors 
of forty-two public art museums, the 
author proceeds in quite a practical and 
forward manner to offer suggestions for 
the immediate and future improvement 
of museum service to the American pub- 
lic. He mentions knowledge of the com- 
munity, interpretation of exhibitions, 
art schools, the training. of museum 
workers, emphasis on popular museum 
publications, and a study of the museum 
visitor himself. 

I found Mr Low’s analysis more en- 
joyable than I had anticipated. The 
book, because of its theme, is not of gen- 
eral interest, but the author, by a very 
practical point of view and sly com- 
ments and quotations, relieves the mo- 
notony of his research data without 
sacrificing the critical and educational 
value of his survey. He advises that art 
be taken down from its pedestal and 
related again to life so as to play its 
part in the whole of human affairs. 

Ann H. Gritu, Chicago. 


LIGHT OVER FATIMA. By Charles C. 
O’Connell. Cork, Ireland: The Mercier 
Press Limited. 8/6. 

THE CRUSADE OF FATIMA. By 
John de March, Consolata Institute for For- 
eign Missions. Arranged from the Portu- 
guese by Asdrubal Castello Branco and 
Philip M. Kelly, C.S.C. New York: P. 7. 
Kenedy and Sons. $1.25. 

Light over Fatima is written in a most 
readable style and relates enthusias- 
tically as well as concisely the wonder- 
ful story of the apparitions of our Lady 
to the three little children at Cova da 
Tria. It pays curiously scant attention to 
the remarkable boy Francisco, who ad- 
vanced with much greater effort than 


the girls to a high degree of spirituality, 
attaining to a beautiful gift of prayer in 
which he sought only to console our 
Lord and our Lady. The book seems less 
to stress the important message of 
prayer, penance, and personal sanctity 
than to over-dramatize the already 
striking miracle of the sun and one of 
the cures which took place during it. 
The Crusade of Fatima is a very com- 
plete account of the apparitions. It has 
no literary pretentions, but it is the sort 
of pamphlet which, by its simple form of 
narration, will do a very great deal to 
spread this devotion, of which the special 
appeal is that it belongs to our times. 
In both these books there is mentioned 
the fact that Lucia saw our Lady hold- 
ing in her hand the Immaculate Heart, 
surrounded by thorns. This is surprising 
in view of the fact that some time ago the 
Church ruled against representations of 
our Lord with His heart in His hands. 
We all must marvel at this new mani- 
festation of God’s love and power, but 
it is to be hoped that writers will not 
speak of it as if it were the only devotion 
of our era. Lourdes and Lisieux, for in- 
stance, also belong to us and teach us 
most wholesome lessons. JULIA GRANT. 


LOCAL STYLES IN ENGLISH AR- 
CHITECTURE. An enquiry into its origin 
and development. By Thomas Dinham At- 
kinson, F.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 
Lid. $4.50. 

STUART AND GEORGIAN 
CHURCHES. The Architecture of the 
Church of England outside London 1603- 
1837. By Marcus Whiffen. London: B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. $6.00. 

With the scholarly reader or the 
serious student of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in mind, one cannot resist bracket- 
ing in one review two books which so 
admirably complement one another. 
As Batsford publications, they are, as 
usual, replete with fine photographs, 
engravings, and drawings of buildings 
dealt with in the text. The two authors 
take as their thesis the originality of 
British design in the regional schools, 
and using this as a point of departure, 
proceed to discover their characteris- 
tic elements, explaining them on the 
ground of available craftsmen, topog- 
raphy, and local materials. Both in- 
volved painstaking research, in that 
many of the architects, unknown by 
name, were actually masons or master- 
workers, and that a small percentage of 
the buildings were either demolished in 
the nineteenth century or destroyed 
by bombs during World Wars I and II. 


Actually the first, though its title is 
general, Local Style in English Architec- 
ture, is the more specialized, and deals 
chiefly with the phenomenon of late 
mediaeval (fifteenth century) churches. 
Mr Atkinson accounts for the limits 
in his introduction: ‘“‘The great periods 
of local style were the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries in church architec- 
ture and the sixteenth and first half of 
the seventeenth in domestic. . . . The 
disappearance of local variations to 
such a large extent about the middle of 
the sixteenth century was due to much 
the same circumstances as brought 
Gothic art toanend. . . . In the result 
an essay on regional architecture deals 
almost exclusively with the middle ages, 
to the apparent neglect of the very im- 
portant and interesting earlier and later 
periods.” 

Part 1, which takes account of the 
factors influential in developing local 
styles, is a veritable compendium of 
knowledge. Under the categories of 
geology and transport, the author dis- 
cusses kinds of minerals and breeds of 
cattle. Many of the scientific considera- 
tions, however, are highly relevant to 
the problems of architecture; such topics 
as building materials and prevailing 
weather, for example. 

In the succeeding sections, which 
touch upon variations in particular 
features, the architect or the student of 
structural design is likely to find himself 
more at home. Here a chapter is set 
aside for the spire and the steeple; an- 
other for timber construction, especially 
the roofs of East Anglia. A final supple- 
ment lists those buildings which are 
definitely derivative with their proto- 
types, those with polygonal apses, the 
Easter sepulchres which have an archi- 
tectural character, and many other 
phenomena. 

The second of the books here reviewed 
is also limited in scope by its very sub- 
title, for “Stuart and Georgian Churches 
outside London 1603-1837” almost en- 
tirely eliminates Wren and Gobbs who 
enlivened the city scene. ‘“‘As a class,” 
says Mr Whiffen, “our churches of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries are almost as precious 
a part of the English heritage as the 
country houses for which the times are 
so justly famous.” 

Frankly this is more readable than 
the preceding book, for the generaliza- 
tions make it of interest to those unini- 
tiated in the fine points of architecture. 
Very evidently this is a pioneer work, 
for the period, outside London, has 
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. never received great popular com- 


mendation. Many of the churches are, 
to say the least, uninspired in design. 
On the other hand there are a few very 
handsome ones, Redlands Green Chapel 
at Bristol, to name one. 

Mr Whiffen pushes the origins of the 
gothic revival back into the 1740's, 
maintaining that the English romantic 
spirit invoked gothic from early days, 
that ‘“‘since the year 1170 hardly a dec- 
ade has passed without the erection of 
buildings which can only be called 
gothic.” This chapter, flavored by rem- 
iniscences of Horace Walpole, is one of 
the most interesting. 

Though a minor critical point to level 
against both publications, the reviewer 
regrets, as always, that when so many 
excellent pictures are used, they should 
be so widely separated from the text 
which they illustrate. 

AutcE M. MacInnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE BIBLE AND EARLY MAN. By 
The Reverend Humphrey F. T. Johnson. 
New York: the Declan X. McMillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

Just as in the days of Galileo and 
Copernicus revolutionary new scientific 
theories made necessary a review of cer- 
tain conventional interpretations of the 
Bible, so in our day the theory of man’s 
evolution from lower forms of life and 
the evidence for an antiquity of man 
much greater than formerly thought 
has made imperative a re-examination 
of our interpretation of those books of 
Genesis which cover man’s early his- 
tory. The Bible and Early Man, by Father 
Humphrey Johnson, a man competent 
in the fields of both theology and of 
archaeology, surveys in a vivid and non- 
technical way the problems of the origin 
and fall of man, the unity of the human 
race, the early ages of the world, and 
the deluge, in the light of modern an- 
thropology and archaeology. He relates 
these problems to the pertinent passages 
in the Scriptures and discusses both 
the difficulties and the illuminations 
brought about by the new discoveries in 
science. Though the approach is rigidly 
scientific, it is also reverent and sensi- 
tive, and a much-needed light is thrown 
upon the relations between the sciences 
of to-day and the dogmas of the Church 
on these important questions. 

Father Johnson adopts the theory, 
for which he claims the scientific evi- 
dence is overwhelming, of the evolution 
of the animal side of man from lower 


forms of life, holding, of course, for the 
separate creation of the spiritual side 
of man. A brief survey of the quarrel 
between religion and science in the 
nineteenth century over the problem 
of evolution and a summary of the de- 
velopment of the science of anthropology 
give depth and perspective to the en- 
suing interpretation of the relevant 
scriptural passages. 

The misdirection of modern science 
by the enemies of religion and the 
traditional suspicion by the theologian 
of “novelty” has lead to a sometimes 
grudging and reluctant tolerance of the 
new theories of the origin of man. 
Father Johnson’s calm and balanced 
treatment of the subject should go a long 
way to dissipate the hostility that has 
been well earned by the windy belliger- 
ence and unrestrained romanticism that 
one is accustomed to associate with the 
world of the anthropologist. 

Father Johnson is obviously most 
scrupulous in observing the control of 
theology over the conclusions of science, 
though he is well aware, as some popu- 
larizing theologians are not, that the 
theologian as such is not competent to 
judge of the adequacy or otherwise of 
scientific evidence or method. Father 
Johnson seems to be well aware, too 
(the timid scholar sometimes seems to 
forget it), that the indissoluble unity of 
truth is itself a warrant to the scientist 
to go forward with full confidence, 
knowing that if he is faithful to the 
evidence he will never find anything 
that goes counter to what God has re- 
vealed more directly to him through the 
Scriptures and the Church. 

The Bible and Early Man is almost in- 
dispensable to any Catholic who is in- 
terested in the world of science as well 
as in his religion, or who is likely to be 
queried on these frequently misunder- 
stood aspects of his faith. 

DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
Fordham University, 
New York City. 


ALBERT THE GREAT. By Sister M. 
Albert, O.P. Oxford Blackfriars Publica- 
tions. 7/6. 

Some things, books among them, ap- 
pear large, and contain little. This book 
is the opposite. Small in appearance, it 
contains much, not only in regard to 
quality, but also in regard to quantity. 
A really clear mind with a gift for defini- 
tion (a Dominican virtue) can even 
pack history into a small space. Sister 
Albert has a clear mind, and so is an 
admirable person to be the biographer 


of Saint Albert, both on account of the 
understanding required and the amount 
of the material to be dealt with. 

Written in the first place for the use of 
her own community, the Second Order 
Nuns at Carisbrook, the books reads 
easily; scholarship being given one pleas- 
antly, or, shall we say, conversationally. 
It is, therefore, to be highly recom- 
mended for refectory reading; especially 
as it is an old tradition — not always re- 
membered by superiors — that pleasant 
conversation aids the digestion. But one 
must not think that the original purpose 
makes the book unsuitable for general 
use. The character of Saint Albert is 
drawn with an understanding that 
makes him seem personally known. 
The analysis of his philosophy, his in- 
fluence on Saint Thomas and the com- 
plementary character of the work of 
these two saints is written in such a way 
that it is easily understandable to even 
quite untrained minds, and yet loses 
nothing of the depth of the subject. 

In this age, when the human mind 
seems to have reached the end of the 
road in its isolated pride, to have 
reached a childish irresponsibility in the 
use of those forces of which it knows so 
little, the study of a man such as Saint 
Albert will do much to restore sanity. 
Saint Albert had gained practically all 
the knowledge of his day; his own in- 
vestigations led the advance for future 
ages. And in him all is one, because all is 
referred to the First Beginning and Last 
End; the Infinite Truth on Whom the 
truth of all things depends — God. The 
informative, departmental nature of 
modern knowledge, with its ignorance 
of metaphysics, is dangerous and, with 
due regard to the learned scientists, 
childish when compared to the unified 
and universal knowledge of the middle 
ages. 

To have a cultured mind it is not 
necessary to have all knowledge like 
Saint Albert and Saint Thomas, but it 
does seem necessary to have the type of 
mind which sees the universe as a plan; 
and the ability to grasp the nature of 
each new thing as it is presented and fit 
it into that plan. In a society where men 
live in a truly human way, such minds 
are found among the peasants and the 
artisans as well as in the schools (see the 
address by Pope Pius XII to the crafts- 
men and the peasants). May Saint 
Albert aid us to rebuild a truly human 
society, where man may develop in a 
truly human way. 

Stster MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P., 
Union City, New Jersey. 
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Correspondence 


Mansfield, Texas 
To the Editor of Lrrurcica ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I should like to write to you from a 
slightly different point of view concern- 
ing the subjects which interest you and 
your readers. We have in the United 
States the paradox of a people who have 
been predominantly materialist, and 
who have rejected art and music fer se, 
unless the compromise of entertainment 
were added; coupled with a force that 
could carry us to heights of scholarship 
and creative indigenous art of the finest 
and purest type. We have evolved 
greatly in the past fifteen years and 
would have evolved more if the artists 
and musicians had allowed us to. 

We have only to look at the concert 
programmes of a few years ago and to 
study the examples of painting featured 
in the exhibits. Mozart was considered 
to be on about the same level as Cle- 
menti, and Braque was placed in the 
same vague category as Dali. The 
American breast swelled to tearful 
ecstasy at the mention of Tchaikovsky. 
Music was ninety percent physical, as 
was painting. It was a quest for some- 
thing we thought we were, without the 
honesty of actually being that. We are 
changing away from that, toward some- 
thing more precious, more valuable, and 
more dangerous. Amateurs import Nor- 
man castles to live in; they buy promis- 
cuously, hanging on the same walls the 
work of a Blanchart or a Gris, of the 
highest calibre, beside works of the most 
mediocre character, with apparently no 
realization that there is a difference. All 
of us who are interested in art (and 
those who fall into that category must 
be interested in all art) have run across 
those who cannot understand how it is 
possible to love a Fra Angelico or a 
Gregorian cantilena, and still love a 
Ratnner or a Miro and a Stravinsky. 
If you love the one, then you must de- 
spise the other. This is wrong. A Nor- 
man castle in Texas is wrong. A gothic 
church with fake flying buttresses in 
Kansas is wrong. My friend, the great 
French poet, Reverdy, once told me, 
speaking of his Braque paintings: “Ga 
me fait vivre, mon cher.” The moment 
that art or music serves merely as an 
accoutrement to living, it loses all 
valuc.-. ... 

What about tolerance? There are two 
ways of tearing down prejudice to con- 
temporary art. Only the one concerns 
tolerance; tolerance to investigate the 


new work with the equipment which 
qualifies you to make an investigation. 
This must be instilled from the teaching. 
Art is a science, and the elements of the 
physics of this science must be under- 
stood, but this must be counterbalanced 
by the individual perception. To go 
back to my former example — the 
mechanical elements of the technique of 
composition of a Mozart are easily un- 
derstood; that is well and good; but try 
to analyze that marvelously living qual- 
ity of Mozart, the great mystery of 
genius, and you must see that this 
mechanical element can serve only as a 
foundation to increase your knowledge 
(or lack of it) of this intangible element 
which makes art the food of the spiritual 
life and not the plaything we are prone 
to consider it. In other words, we must 
teach our pupils and clients those ele- 
ments which can be put in concrete 
form, the known quantity, but we must 
do this in order to make them under- 
stand criteria or standards of value 
which must evolve, not from the teacher 
or the artist, but from the individual. 

The second way to break down this 
prejudice to modern art is that prac- 
ticed so skillfully by Father Récamey, 
of the directors of L’ Art Sacré in Paris, 
an ardent protector of the contemporary 
artist who apparently utilises some 
curious method of determining what is 
good and bad in modern painting and 
who, in his magnificently dictatorial 
manner, lets enter into the sanctum 
sanctorum the older painters and con- 
signs many of the younger unknowns to 
the oblivion of his secret formula. We 
dare not instill such a respect for author- 
ity into the minds of the laymen —a 
respect which allows them to reject or 
accept merely because a Pére Récamey 
says, accept or reject. ‘This accomplishes 
nothing, except the fame of the few who 
are accepted because they are already 
accepted... . 

For a number of years, in many parts 
of the world, I have lectured on these 
problems and have studied them at 
close range. I have lived for extended 
periods in many of the great monasteries 
of Europe, studying early manuscripts, 
teaching gregorian chant in the Philip- 
pines, going on concert tours with some 
of the great musicians of our day. Re- 
sponse to the type of instruction I have 
given above has always been over- 
whelmingly favorable. When assigned 
to give recorded concerts to the soldiers 
in the Pacific area during the war, we 
experimented with programmes of the 
most uncompromising quality — music 


which is generally considered (and 
falsely) to have been designed only for 
the connoisseur. Our response was so 
immediately positive, and widespread, 
that we were never obliged to resort to 
“Grand Canyon Suites” and Tchaikov- 
sky concertos to attract our listening 
audiences. The idea that an amateur 
cannot appreciate pure works of art is 
not true, 7f his initial prejudice to con- 
temporary trends is destroyed and his 
mind left free really to see them. In 
many discussions of this problem I have 
always had the same answers from the 
less great. They invariably say: “After 
all, it’s my living, and people won’t 
come to hear the sort of programmes we 
would like to give,” or ‘‘People won’t 
buy the statue if the shoulders are not in 
perfect proportion with the head . . .” 
So, we destroy the material, the form 
involved in the material, but we make 
the shoulders quite perfect. I often 
wonder if these artists who scream about 
purity and the impossibility of achieving 
it for general consumption don’t, after 
all, belong in some other field. 

On the other side of the ledger I once 
remarked to a very dear friend of mine, 
a great French pianist, how much I ad- 
mired the flawless taste of his pro- 
gramme repertoire. He replied: “It’s not 
worth the trouble to learn bad music, 
and it doesn’t pay to play it.” 

The American public is eagerly 
evolving toward much higher standards. 
We are evolving often without taste, but 
the strength is there and should produce 
if we can learn to learn from the few 
who are incomparably great and whom 
we are likely to let starve while wading 
through the maze of the ungreat. We 
must give this public works of uncom- 
promising quality, and we can afford to 
remember for a moment that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is not our true heritage 
and that the rules of football do not, 
after all, offer the complete spiritual 
guide. 

We can know little of the works of a 
Braque, a Picasso, a Leger, a Gris, a 
Blanchard, or a Rattner without com- 
parative understanding of their sources 
of evolution from the great masterworks 
of the past. We cannot get.real nourish- 
ment from the works of a Satie, a Hon- 
negger, or a Stravinsky, without an 
equal understanding of a Dufay, a 
Palestrina, a Monteverde. 

I think your magazine is doing an 
admirable job in this direction and I 
congratulate you and your associates. 

Yours truly, 
Joun H. GrirFIN 
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Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LrrurGIcAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

Ingratitude or neglect are peculiar to 
human beings, but there comes a time 
when one is caught up and speaks. For 
years I have read and enjoyed intensely 
the magazine LirurcicaL Arts. I read 
everything from cover to cover. The 
things the Society stands for are so 
Catholic that this alone should suffice to 
bring it to the attention of many sincere 
people. I should like very much to keep 
my copies but that would be very bad, 
I’ve learned. So, after I have finished 
each copy I take it to the librarian of the 
Cenacle retreat house here. An event 
was called to my attention of such im- 
port that I should feel the nudge of my 
guardian angel should I delay in telling 
you of it. The nun who told me this has 
friends, an artist and his wife. For a long 
time the young artist has been so full of 
conflict that he ceased attending mass 
and did not receive communion. His 
wife prayed. One day she was in the 
Cenacle library and saw the copy of 
LirurcicaL Arts on the table. It was 
the May, 1948, issue with the article on 
Rouault. Her husband was an admirer of 
this French artist and she asked to take 
the magazine to him in order that he 
might read it. The young artist was so 
impressed that shortly he returned to his 
sacramental duties. No one can say how 
many influences were at work here, but 
it is significant that your magazine was 
instrumental. I believe that many peo- 
ple would be interested to know to what 
an extent a magazine such as Lirurct- 
cAL Arts can be influential. There may 
be other such cases; 

The work which the Liturgical Arts 
Society is doing, and the magazine itself, 
deserve to be better known. Catholics 


“who have an inner sense of the beautiful 


have a hunger for such things. We are 
given a deeper sense of what our faith is, 
and what should be reality in church 
buildings .. . and what a Catholic 
parish should be. There are such things 
as ‘‘Protestant’’ Catholic parishes. I live 
in one, and the good which comes al- 
ways from LirurcicAL Arts does a lot 
to help me be charitable in matters 
which I cannot change. 

I have heard one or two say that some 
of the things LirurcicaL ARTs presents 
are not good art. It is my belief that all 
concerned with the publication are in a 
position to know their business and 
therefore if there is something a few do 
not understand, it is possible the defi- 


ciency may be theirs and not the fault of 
the Society. What one does not under- 
stand one may always try to learn to 
understand, and that is one of the things 
which being a Catholic means. God ex- 
pects us to grow and mature. There is 
not much justification in Catholics being 
mediocre and even liking it. I believe 
that Dale Carnegie would agree to that. 
I always anticipate each issue of the 
magazine and may it always flourish, as 
deep faith does. 
Yours truly, 
HELEN M. SALITROS 


San Francisco, California 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the magazine. The 
recent May issue was the first I have 
read at any great length and I found 
“The Rouault Case”’ particularly inter- 
esting as well as the articles on Rouault 
by the Reverend Richard J. Douaire 
and ‘‘The Priest and Modern Art” by 
the Reverend Andrew J. Kelly. 

Since the San Francisco Museum of 
Art is devoted entirely to showing mod- 
ern (contemporary) art of every sort, I 
hasten to applaud your review of the 
book Mona Lisa’s Mustache. 

With every good wish for the con- 
tinued success of your excellent and most 
valuable publication, 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD B. FREEMAN, 
Assistant Director in Charge, 
San Francisco Museum of Art. 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Looking back through the pages of 
LirurcicaL Arts one finds illustrations 
and descriptions of the architectural 
work of the late Wilfrid E. Anthony. It 
is easy to become aware of the quality 
and good taste which pervades the de- 
sign of his churches and chapels. The 
product of an era which had not gone 
modern, Mr Anthony was capable of 
preserving in his work the dignity of the 
traditional styles and, at the same time, 
adapting them sincerely to modern 
structural methods and materials. This 
was achieved without resorting to the 
vicarious means so common to much 
that was being done at the time. 

As a young man Mr Anthony had the 
happy experience of being in the office 
of Bertram G. Goodhue, and was closely 
associated with the work on the Church 
of Saint Vincent Ferrer, New York City. 


Many of the details of this building had 
not been executed at the time of Mr 
Goodhue’s death and it fell to the capa- 
ble and sympathetic hands of his assist- 
ant to carry them out to completion. 

Mr Anthony was the architect of the 
Church of Saint Catherine of Sienna, 
New York City [First Quarter 1934]. 
There is a freshness of interpretation to 
the design of this building and the 
whole is governed by good taste and 
imagination. In later years, Mr Anthony 
seemed intrigued with the problem of 
adapting the colonial meetinghouse to 
the needs of a Catholic congregation. 
This he accomplished with confidence 
and distinction as evidenced in the de- 
sign of the Church of Corpus Christi, 
New York City [illustration of altar in 
August, 1942, Lirurcicat Arts] and 
the delightful little chapel for Holy 
Cross College, Washington, D. C. [Janu- 
ary, 1933]. 

Not aggressive by nature, or prima- 
rily concerned with quantity production, 
this architect was unfortunately over- 
looked by many who could have used 
his services to advantage. It is safe to say 
that ecclesiastical architecture was Wil- 
frid E. Anthony’s chief interest and the 
thing to which his life and talents were 
primarily devoted. His buildings stand 
as monuments to his ability and to his 
love for “the beauty of Thy house and 
the place where Thy glory dwelleth.” 

J. SANFORD SHANLEY 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

May I be permitted to congratulate 
you on your esteemed publication? Both 
as an artist and as teacher of art, I have 
found great inspiration and, indeed, en- 
couragement within the pages of Lr 
TURGICAL ARTs. Students in my classes 
at the Massachusetts School of Art here 
in Boston constantly refer to my copies 
of the magazine, so much so that they 
have become quite worn and shabby 
with use. 

LirurcicaAL Arts helps bolster our 
faith that artists of our own time may 
add another rung to the great ladder of 
tradition of art. We artists of the twen- 
tieth century feel that we have some- 
thing truly constructive, distinctive and 
worth while to say in these matters. We 
feel that our art style, which is termed 
“modern,” is the characteristic mode of 
expression of this century, as gothic was 
in the twelfth century and renaissance 
in the fifteenth. 

We modern artists, who have so often 
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been criticized for not being factual 
realists, feel that this indeed is our great- 
est strength, for we concern ourselves 
with the extrasensual aspects of life 
rather than merely with the ordinary 
appearance of the corporeal body. We 
deal with the spirit of the forms with 
imagination. And, after all, it is imagi- 
nation that is the artist’s greatest asset, 
his most precious God-given treasure. 
We are to-day in the midst of the 

greatest artistic renaissance in the last 
four hundred years, and it is a source of 
great encouragement to find the Church 
using contemporary artists, sculptors, 
painters, craftsmen, and architects, for 
contemporary church building which, I 
believe, is as it should be. 

Yours truly, 

LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN, 

Assistant Professor, 

Massachusetts School of Art 


Nassau, Bahamas 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I thank you for your scholarly and 
unbiased summing up of the question as 
to the essential furniture of an altar for 
the Blessed Sacrament. (page 134, 
August, 1948, LirurcicaL Arts). But 
even if no authority can be quoted 
definitely prescribing a permanent use of 
six candlesticks, may I put forward a 
final argument in favor of my conten- 
tion. It is that the witness of an estab- 
lished practice is equal to precept. 
Without any fear of contradiction, I say 
that in such liturgical centres as the 
cities of Rome and Milan, and further, 
throughout all Italy — yes, and all of 
Europe — the universal practice is as I 
stated. I have traveled all round Spain, 
and even in that country too (where in 
some places they remove the candle- 
sticks after mass) I never saw a veiled 
tabernacle with the lamp burning be- 
fore it without there being six candle- 
sticks standing on that altar. Why 
should one depart from this and set up 
a novel usage? Love of conformity to 
Rome should be our moving reason. 

May I congratulate and thank you, 
Mr Editor, for giving us, in the August 
number, the photographs of Saint John’s 
Church, in Los Angeles, California? 
Before I had read the small-print notes 
besides the pictures, I said to myself, 
“this is the construction of a concrete 
bridge.’ Old time expositors of symbol- 
ism likened the main body of a church 
to a ship, navis, hence the term “nave” 
— Peter’s ship, the ark of salvation. 
Besides being the captain of that ship, 


the Pope is also ‘Pontifex Maximus,” 
the greatest bridge-builder. How beauti- 
ful and appropriate is the symbolism of 
the nave of this modern church: it is the 
bridge of salvation, joining time here and 
eternity above. I hail this church of 
Saint John’s as the very best American 
one of this century. The style and con- 
struction is absolutely modern and yet, 
in general form and proportions, it 
satisfies the ordinary person’s traditional 
idea of a church. The clerestory, con- 
tracted in width above the bridge, pro- 
duces not the “‘illusion,” but the zm- 
pression of aspiring height and length. 
The architecture is one of restraint, 
simplicity and strength, and there are 
no distracting super-modernistic fads 
about it. You cannot mistake it for a 
cinema or a sports stadium. Within, 
how dignified is the large figure of 
Christ above the altar, which is liturgi- 
cally correct, with plain, well-propor- 
tioned furniture (not of the spare bed- 
room candlestick type). The stations of 
the cross are moving and devotional, yet 
modern in treatment. Above, the clere- 
story windows illuminate a stately pro- 
cession of saints: more restful than 
problems of Euclid with a mix-up of 
intersecting cubes, eyes, and triangles — 
such puzzles as the distracted wor- 
shipper can hardly solve during the 
limited time of holy mass! And such a 
superb piece of modeling is the exterior 
of this church, with the varied grouping 
of the projections of the base, buttressing 
up the cliff-like walls of the central 
bridge. 

I repeat once more, here we have the 
happy and successful fusion of modern 
art and tradition: a living tradition that 
does not rest on servile imitation of the 
past. Congratulations to the Right 
Reverend Martin McNicholas and all 
honor and applause for architects 
Montgomery and Murray. 

Yours truly, 
Fra JEROME, T.0.S.F. 


Constructive criticism is always welcome, 
and we feel the following commentary from 
a faithful reader will prove interesting, es- 
pecially so since it is followed by a reply from 
the artist involved and a letter from that 
artist’s Superior General. It is all too often 
that those in authority retreat behind a veil of 
fearsome silence. —'TueE Eprror. 


Bordeaux, France 
To the Editor of Liturgical Arts. 


Dear Sir: 
... 1am still much disturbed over 


Sister Thomasita’s work. (November, 


1947, LrrurcicaAL Arts). Never have 
I noticed such technical perfection and 
prolific creativeness in a nun’s work. 
She possesses most unusual possibilities. 
If only she would steer a simpler course 
in the middle between the extremes of 
traditional, insipid repetitions of re- 
ligious subjects and the present trend to 
seek unusual and startling effects that 
few understand. Take her fourth station 
showing the Mother without a face. 
Would even you and I and others who 
make art a life-long study understand 
her thought in this lacuna, unless we 
had read of it in an accompanying arti- 
cle? If we don’t get the point, how ex- 
pect the majority of the faithful to 
accept such art? 
Yours truly, 
The Reverend HERBERT KRAMER, 5.m. 


Studio San Damiano 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Would Father Herbert Kramer really 
want an artist to compromise her work 
as he suggests in his letter? A response 
must be twofold since two issues are 
raised. First, he seems to feel that com- 
promise (or in the “middle’”) would 
make the work of art more inéelligible. 
Second, how expect the faithful to accept 
such art (i.e., uncompromised crea- 
tion)? 

Possibly the best answer to the ques- 
tion of intelligibility can be given by 
quoting a reputable authority, Jacques 
Maritain. In a footnote in Chapter V 
of Art and Scholasticism, he states: 

By brilliance of form must be understood an 
ontological splendor which happens to be re- 
vealed to our minds, not a conceptual clarity. 
There must be no misunderstanding here: the 
words clarity, intelligibility, and light, used to 
characterize the part played by form in the 
heart of things, do not necessarily indicate 
something clear and intelligible to us, but rather 
something which, although clear and lumi- 
nous in itself, intelligible in itself, often remains 
obscure to our eyes either because of the matter 
in which the form in question is buried or 
because of the transcendence of the form itself 
in the things of the spirit. The more substantial 
and profound this secret significance, the more 
concealed from us it is; so much so, in truth, 
that to say with the Schoolmen that form in 
things is the peculiar principle of zntellibility is 
to say at the same time that it is the peculiar 
principle of mystery. 

This seems to leave room for a mys- 
tery which a compromise of the artistic 
vision would lessen or lose completely. 

The question of the ‘faithful’? ac- 
cepting such art is indeed a question. 
The piece Father Kramer cites for criti- 
cism (the fourth station, showing Mary 
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without features) [illustrated Nov. 1947, 
issue] is really not a fair example since 
it was not made to be installed in any 
particular church —and would not a 
little meditation of the piece bring more 
understanding? Is a work to be emptied 
at a glance? Surely an artist, when com- 
missioned to work for a_ particular 
church, must consider the needs of that 
community and the works produced 
will be guided by these needs. However, 
this does not mean that the work must 
be ‘‘intelligible” to all, or aimed at the 
lowest possible denominator. All art 
must lift up the heart and mind to a 
worthy level, not meet the parishioner 
on the same easy ground as the local 
movie house or drugstore. 

What would Father Kramer want 
the artist to do with creative integrity? 
Yours truly, 

Sister M. TuomasiTA, O.S.F. 


The Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

It is a gratifying and most hopeful 
sign to read a publication like Lirurct- 
cAL Arts which is promoting with such 
sincerity the advice of our Holy Father, 
Pius xu, in regard to art at the service 
of God. 

As the Pope stated in his encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, “*. . . One cannot gener- 
ally spurn and reject out of prejudice 
new forms and styles which are better 
adapted to the new material out of 
which they are fashioned... . It is 
altogether necessary to give a free hand 
to that contemporary art which, with 
due reverence and honor, serves the 
sacred places and sacred rites. Thus it 
becomes possible for contemporary art 
to join its voice to the admirable canticle 
of glory that the masters raised in the 
past centuries to the Catholic Faith.” 

Your magazine is indeed rendering a 
service in bringing the work of contem- 
porary artists who are striving to fill the 
need of art in the worship of God to the 
attention of all who will look with an 
open mind. 

It is in this endeavor that we opened 
our Franciscan studio, Studio San Da- 
miano, and I hope that, in some way, 
we are contributing to the general cause 
of Christian art in these times of great 
need for the renewal of the true spirit 
of Christ in all fields of human endeavor. 

Yours truly, 
Mother Mary BARTHOLOMEW, 0O.5.F. 
Superior General, Sisters of Saint Francis 
of Assist. 


Princeton, New Jersey 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been greatly interested in the 
exchange of letters about Sister Thoma- 
sita’s work, as well as in the photographs 
of this work, which give evidence of the 
artist’s remarkable gifts. It is not my 
job to comment on the conflicting opin- 
ions expressed in that correspondence; 
it may seem, moreover, that they are in- 
deed not conflicting at all, since Father 
Kramer pays tribute to the exceptional 
talent of the artist and since Sister 
Thomasita agrees that an artist “... 
when commissioned to work for a par- 
ticular church, must consider the needs 
of that community.”’ But concerning 
the quotation from Art and Scholasticism 
about the exact meaning of which you 
would like to know my opinion, I may 
say that the views which I expressed 
there dealt with the theory of beauty in 
general and primarily beauty in nature. 
Of course they can be applied to the 
work of art. Yet, to determine whether 
an absence of face is a “mystery” or a 
‘“Jacuna” is beyond their scope and 
depends only on the merits of the par- 
ticular case under consideration. 

Yours truly, 
JAcQuEs MariTAIN 


Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your inquiring interest 
regarding the proposed Catholic school 
of art discussed at the recent national 
convention of the Catholic Art Associa- 
tion, held at Mount Saint Joseph Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, December 28, 29, and 
30. The members will, I believe, ap- 
preciate what help LirurcicaL Arts 
may give in spreading interest in the 
project. 

The Catholic Art Association was 
founded eleven years ago “to combat 
secularism and restore a Christian con- 
cept in the arts.’”’ Some members of the 
group hope that these aims can be ac- 
complished most directly through a 
school or art centre under the super- 
vision of the CAA. 

Father Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B., in 
his paper, ‘“The Idea of a Catholic Art 
School,” discussed the following princi- 
ples which he felt, in theory, should be 
requisites of the school: sacramental 
and liturgical participation, the need of 
a theological and philosophical back- 
ground, art as a virtue of the practical 
intellect, Saint Thomas’s definition of 


art, the four causes, art as essentially. 


the imitation of interior essences, and 
the definition of beauty. 

Before the close of the convention, 
members of the convention, under the 
general chairmanship of Father John 
Walch, president of CAA, were invited 
to give concise opinions on four questions 
submitted by Graham Carey, chairman 
of the advisory committee. 


(1) Are you in favor of formulating any 
theories or principles? If so, what are they? 

(2) Whom do we propose to teach? 

(3) What means do we plan to use? (As 
regards faculty, curriculum, finances, etc.) 

(4) What is the overall picture as you see it? 


Proposals regarding the school in- 
cluded consideration of the guild or ap- 
prenticeship plan as well as the teacher- 
student type. Establishment, under 
CAA auspices, of an art centre within 
the framework of an already existing 
Catholic school was discussed, pro and 
con. The forming of an entirely new and 
independent school (with an inclusive 
and varied programme) was considered, 
as was also the directing of strenuous 
efforts toward improving art depart- 
ments in our Catholic schools in general. 

Several members of the committee 
felt that the school or art centre should 
attempt to give a fundamental training 
to all Catholics making application. 
Others felt that the training should be 
given on a “high professional level,” 
with concern for training artists rather 
than teachers, since well-trained artists 
could also teach. There was expressed 
need for some school which would af- 
ford the religious, as well as the laymen, 
a full participation in the sacramental 
and liturgical life of the Church, while 
they were being technically trained as 
artists. 

The three-day convention period 
proved too short for discussing all prob- 
lems involved in establishing a school. 
Committee members were asked to in- 
quire into and report to Father Walch 
concerning possible locations and cur- 
riculum. One Catholic school has al- 
ready invited consideration of its campus. 

And that matter of finances will, no 
doubt, have some effect in striking a 
median between the ideal and that 
which is practically possible, without 
sacrifice of fundamental principles. 

Yours truly, 
Ann H Gritz, 
Vice-President of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. 


Note: See the editorial on the subject in 
this issue. It was written before Miss Grill’s 
letter was received by the editor. 
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TWO FRIENDS 


A fortuitous circumstance recently uncovered the above 
photograph in the secretary’s private file. It was taken in 
1927 at Portsmouth Priory, during one of the early retreats 
attended by many who later founded the Liturgical Arts 
Society. One of these good friends, now Archbishop An- 
drew Joseph McDonald, O.S.B., was then Abbot of Fort 
Augustus (1919-1929); in 1929, he became Archbishop 
of Saint Andrew’s and Edinburgh, Primate of Scotland. 
The other friend died recently at Portsmouth Priory, 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island, Dom John Hugh Diman, 
O.S.B. Father Hugh was headmaster and founder of 
Portsmouth Priory School from 1926 to 1942 (excepting 
1932-1934); he was Prior of Portsmouth Priory from 1929 
to 1940. Later he was headmaster emeritus and prior 
emeritus. Those who knew Father Hugh will never forget 
his kindness, and the founder-members of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society cherish his memory. To Archbishop 
McDonald we extend good wishes and say ad multos annos. 


